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RECENT ADVANCE IN THE PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS * 


By James E. RussELL 
Dean of Teachers College 


Forty years ago teaching in this country was either a trade or a 
calling; it could hardly be characterized as a profession. As a trade, it 
was taken up by those who found it an easier way to earn a living than 
by domestic service or farm labor. Others accepted the call to teach as 
religiously as ministers of the gospel heeded the call to preach. Fine 
scholarship, combined with native ability and guided by high ideals, 
made great teachers. They were few and far between, but they were 
the salt of the earth. Their lives and works, their ideals and methods, 
are objects of our closest study in the effort to construct the science and 
art of education. 

The old way of passing on to novices the accumulated wisdom and 
experience of the masters was ingrained in tradition. Scholarship was 
a definite entity, whether viewed from the standpoint of the teacher in 
the district school or of the teacher in the college. A certain quantum 
of knowledge was expected in each successive grade, an amount so pre- 
cise that it could be defined in terms of text-books or treatises or courses 
of study. Standards were centuries old, modified, of course, to meet the 
exigencies of particular situations, but still essentially the standards of 
the past.. And in practice, any tendency to vary from the norm was in- 
evitably checked by the apprentice system, whereby each beginner was 
forced to follow in the footsteps of his master. 

The first step in advance was taken when, besides the backward look, 
the beginner was encouraged to look round about him. Instead of one 
master, he was asked to assimilate the teachings of many masters. This 
process of analyzing the standards and modes of successful teachers and 
administrative officers was the beginning of modern educational research. 
I well recall the answer given me when I asked one of the most famous 


* Address given at the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, February 19, 1925. 
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school superintendents in the East to give a course of two hours a week 
for a year on educational administration. He said, “Why, I haven’t 
enough to last six weeks.” The pity was, ’twas true. There was not 
enough information available to keep a class of graduate students, pro- 
spective school superintendents, profitably occupied for a month, much 
less a year. 

No part of our undertaking, however, has been found easier or more 
profitable than research in the field of school organization and manage- 
ment. So long as the head of a school system knew only in a general 
way what some other head of a similar school system was doing, what 
his problems were and how he was meeting them, there was small chance 
of his giving professional service based on exact knowledge of his special 
field. But such knowledge could be had, and within ten years from the 
time when the first attempt was made, so much had been accumulated 
that a scientific ordering of the materials became a necessity in the train- 
ing of school superintendents. Note, for example, the scope of such a 
course as given in one teachers college: 

State responsibility for local education—the constitution of state, city, and 
county boards of education and their relation to other governmental bodies—the 
organization of the administrative and supervisory corps with particular reference 
to line and staff organization—the organization of school systems; elementary 
schools, including a consideration of the platoon or duplicate school plan, depart- 
mental teaching and special classes; the junior high school; the senior high school, 
special and comprehensive; continuation schools, vocational schools, adult education 
—the curricula—the development of courses of study—supervision—pupil account- 
ing—the continuing census and attendance service—school health administration and 
physical education—statistical methods applied to the problems of administration— 
measuring the results of teaching—business administration, including accounting, 
budget making, selection, purchase, and distribution of text-books and supplies—the 
training, selection, tenure, salaries, promotions, and pensions of teachers—building 
and equipment, including plans and specifications, scoring the plant, building pro- 
gram, financing capital outlays, budgeting, equipment—relation of superintendent 
to the community, including publicity, parent-teacher associations. 

The same methods applied to other fields yielded equally good results. 
The history of education, for example, quickly ran into big text-books 
and important treatises. Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education was a mon- 
umental work characteristic of the period. Methods of teaching the 
several school subjects were presented in a new form, not so much as 
hitherto the output of one practitioner, but more the combined experi- 
ence of many masters. Text-books, particularly those for elementary 
schools, began to be both more numerous and more comprehensive. In 
a word, the break with tradition was well under way, and the primary 
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cause was the substitution of the “look around” for the “backward look.” 

The dictum once prevalent in learned circles, that all that a teacher 
needs in teaching is a knowledge of his subject, has been controverted by 
the work of the great scholars themselves. The acquisitions to knowl- 
edge of any subject within a generation, to say nothing of what was 
known before, are so extensive and of such far-reaching significance that 
no one, however scholarly, would venture to apportion off-hand those 
parts or phases of the subject best suited to particular ages or groups of 
learners. The selection of materials of instruction, their arrangement 
into courses of study, and the combination of courses of study into cur- 
ricula, have become the subject of intensive study and investigation. 
Coincident with the advance of science and an inevitable result of scien- 
tific curiosity, scientific method was directed to the mind itself. The 
new psychology made possible the comparison of mind with mind, and 
the testing and measuring of intellectual capacity and achievement. 
Research in this direction has led to a revolution in methods of classi- 
fication and promotion in our lower schools, and has raised questions 
never before asked as to what knowledge can best be acquired by some 
individua!s, and the extent to which the education of such individuals is 
possible. It has raised questions, too, of how children learn, and of the 
obstacles to be overcome due to individual differences. Most of these 
questions still remain unanswered, and await the findings of patient 
investigation of a most exacting kind. 

The immediate result of this enormous accumulation of materials of 
instruction, of information concerning school organization and manage- 
ment and of new knowledge concerning the processes of learning and 
the limitation of education, is the imperative necessity of knowing how 
best to use the riches at our command. Neither the “backward look” 
nor the “look around” can furnish sufficient enlightenment. Obviously 
the questions must be raised: What are we going to do with these means 
and instruments? What is education for anyway? Hence the “look 
ahead” comes to mark the next step forward. In the training of teachers 
it forces us to define the particular duties and obligations that novices 
must meet in their professional service and to select the materials and 
methods that will best equip them for their prospective positions. 

On one point I want to make myself clear. The break with tradition 
that marks the steps taken in the recent advance toward a science and 
art of education does not mean a break with the scholarly ideals and 
scholarly standards of the past. Our progress is up a winding stair. The 
higher we mount, the better view we get of what lies spread before us. 
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Nowhere is this fact more patent than in the field of academic instruc- 
tion. Improved methods of school administration and the applications 
of scientific methods in measuring results do not make less important the 
scholarly command of the materials of instruction. On the contrary, 
they call for better scholarship, a wider outlook and a more precise 
acquaintance with the significant facts that should be presented to 
learners. If ever there was a time when teachers could rest content with 
what some text-book or treatise contained, that time has passed. The 
teacher of to-morrow needs not only a scholarly grasp of his subject be- 
yond the reach of his students, but he needs also the ability to pick and 
choose from the whole range of his knowledge that which will best serve 
his purposes in teaching. In addition to the best that his academic train- 
ing has given him, he needs preéminently that special training which 
should enable him to select the materials best fitted to the abilities of his 
students at any particular stage of advancement. And the more pro- 
found his academic scholarship, the greater the need of this specialized 
knowledge. 

Of all the significant features in the trend of the times, I regard this 
emphasis upon selective scholarship as one of the most important. It 
must be made a prime essential in the professional training of teachers. 
It is not an academic job, and we have no right to expect academic 
institutions, either high schools or colleges, to do it. The development 
of courses in so-called professionalized subject-matter is the business of 
normal schools and teachers colleges. This is so obviously true that 
no one questions either its propriety or its necessity in the training of 
teachers for vocational schools, but it should be considered no less proper 
and necessary in the training of teachers of academic subjects. But let 
us not delude ourselves in thinking that review courses in academic sub- 
jects meet these requirements. They are merely devices of Satan to 
conceal ignorance. Selective scholarship, this systematizing and ordering 
of knowledge for specific ends, is the intellectual background for every 
kind of professional effort. The teacher must have it if he would attain 
to professional standing. 

A further consequence of the break with tradition and the resulting 
increase of knowledge in our field has been the attention given to ex- 
perimentation with courses of instruction and school curricula. When 
available means and materials are too great for a particular purpose, 
manifestly some selection must be made. But how pick out the best? 
The good old way—and it was good so far as it went—was to rely on 
some genius to make a text-book or demonstrate his theories in a school 
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of his own making. The life of some text-books proves beyond doubt 
that their authors were geniuses and the influence of some schools shows 
the touch of a master hand. The need of such books and such masters 
is not likely soon to disappear. But we are coming nowadays to the 
belief that progress can be hastened by putting to the test of actual use 
the proposals of even master minds. So long as masters differ and their 
theories lead to divergent practices, so long is there a chance that the 
better way may be found by trial under controlled conditions. Hence 
it happens that the making of courses of study and school curricula is 
passing from superintendents and_principals to codperative committees, 
and the tendency is to make these committees widely representative of 
all public interests—witness the recent surveys of Latin and mathema- 
tics. The next step is to put the recommendations of experts to test in 
an experimental school, note what happens, check the results under other 
conditions, and arrive at conclusions in scientific fashion. In their 
methods of experimentation, Col. Parker and John Dewey were closer to 
Pestalozzi and Froebel than to Caldwell and Rugg, so rapidly have we 
moved in twenty-five years. 

In no phase of teacher-training is the emphasis upon selection and 
experimentation more apparent than in the training of administrative 
officers. To quote again from the outline of the course to which I have 
already referred: ‘This course for superintendents of schools presents 
the field of educational administration on the basis of an analysis of the 
work of this professional executive. Problems which have actually oc- 
curred in the experience of superintendents of schools will be presented 
for the solution of students. The problems presented in this first course 
will be those most commonly occurring in the experience of a superin- 
tendent of schools, and will vary from those found in a small school 
system to those which must be met in the larger communities. When 
the solution of the problems of the superintendent demands the knowl- 
edge of the specialist in physical education, household arts, vocational 
education, religious education, the fine arts, or other school subjects, 
experts in these fields will offer their advice in the solution of the prob- 
lems, and students will be encouraged to consult them.” In an advanced 
course in the same field the student is confronted with actual situations 
from which he must select definite problems and assemble the data 
necessary for their solution. Examples of tasks actually undertaken are 
the following: 


The reorganization of two city school systems; both involving a complete change 
in the law with respect to the organization of the school system, the selection of the 
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board of education, the financing of the schools; one of them the development of a 
school building program; one of them suggestions for the revision of the curricula 
and the courses of study; both involving the problems of organization of the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staff, business organization, attendance service, and the 
like. 

The determination of the validity of certain administrative practices; for ex- 
ample, the fiscal independence of city boards of education, the legal status of the 
superintendent of schools, contractual relations involving capital outlay. 

The derivation of a scientific measure of the need of support, the measure of dif- 
ferences of groups of school systems with respect to certain qualities, the develop- 
ment of a score card for evaluating the records. of school systems. 

The development of a method for distributing state school funds; the organiza- 
tion of a state teachers’ association for effective participation in the development of 
a more efficient school system; the relative efficiency of one-teacher and consoli- 
dated schools throughout a state in order to determine how far the program of con- 
solidation should be carried; budgeting equipment for a four-year high school; the 
present status and the control that should be developed in interscholastic athletics; 
the ventilation of school buildings, including a study of the present practices and 
costs in the light of experimental research; the derivation of mathematical formule 
for the forecasting of school population and determination of building programs; 
absence and illness of teachers with an attempt to determine the causes operating 
to produce them. 


Herbert Spencer raised the question, “What knowledge is of most 
worth?” That question must be asked by everyone who would use 
knowledge for specific ends. Selection implies choice according to some 
criterion of excellence. The evaluation of the means and materials of 
instruction presupposes some aim in education worth striving for. The 
break with tradition in school procedure has not only forced us into 
making choice of what shall be used, but it will presently compel us to 
determine what are our aims in education. It was formerly taken for 
granted that the immediate purpose of schooling was to secure skill in 
the use of certain tools—the three R’s in the elementary grades, the 
rudiments of Latin, Greek and mathematics in the secondary field, 
etc..—and that the ultimate end was the development of power 
through formal discipline of the intellectual faculties. It was assumed 
that these skills and powers once developed would be used for the com- 
mon good. Experience has shown that power uncontrolled and undi- 
rected is a dangerous asset, as dangerous to the individual as to society. 
Hence the growing demand that these forces—forces vastly more im- 
portant to the welfare of mankind than any other force in the world— 
be harnessed and directed in beneficent channels. 

Character building was by no means neglected under the old order, 
but the school was not held responsible for the behaviour of its output 
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in later life. That was preéminently the duty of the home and the 
church. Great numbers of our people still hold to this view; to them 
the public school is merely a support to other agencies which can better 
shape the careers of on-coming generations. An increasing number of 
our people, however, believe that what is done in school can shape the 
life conduct of its students, and that the public school, supported by the 
public, should not subordinate its interests to the interests of any sect or 
group or faction within the body politic. Thus it happens that a new 
problem has been injected into the controversy over the proper aims of 
education. 

In the training of teachers we cannot avoid this controversy. Mate- 
rials must be adapted to instruction on successive school levels, courses 
of study and curricula must be arranged, text-books must be written, 
methods of teaching must be fitted to the abilities and capacities of 
students, the extra-curricular activities of the school must be deter- 
mined; but not one step in any of these directions can be taken intelli- 
gently without recourse to some guiding principle that finds its justifi- 
cation in a rational view of the aims of education. 

The splendid results of research in the intellectual field are a chal- 
lenge to similar investigation of the emotional and volitional life. Some- 
where in this field lies hidden the clue to educational aims and ideals, 
and to the processes that make for desired ends. Meantime, we are de- 
pendent upon empirical data, and are swayed by selfish whims. Success 
seems to be rated by some parents in terms of money-making. The 
college sets metes and bounds to the process of acquiring culture and 
social rank. The church prescribes the type of school that leads to 
salvation along denominational routes. The state wants healthy, self- 
supporting, patriotic citizens, and makes compulsory the schooling pro- 
vided by lay boards. The eclectic, with faith in variety, says that any 
kind of instruction is good, provided it is well given. The individualist 
» advocates freedom of teaching and freedom of learning, and points to 
Athens as the historic example of the progress that is possible when 
personality is given free rein. Another philosopher sees what became 
of Athens after it reached its zenith, and therefore prefers the longevity 
of a Chinese civilization, even though it be on a lower level. Of what 
avail, he asks, if one does gain the whole world, if in the end he shall 
lose his own soul? These are but instances of points of view which 
confuse and confound the student of education. 

While exposing our ignorance, I do not deny the value of experience 
and tradition in evaluating the means and materials of instruction, nor 
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do I underrate the wisdom of the ages in fixing the aims of education. 
But I remind myself that the wisdom of the ages once upheld the geo- 
centric theory of the universe. The new order made no change in the 
facts of the case, but it did change men’s way of thinking and acting 
with respect to those facts. Hence, while I do not delude myself into 
believing that education will ever become an exact science, I am morally 
certain that some of the processes of moral and social education will be 
scientifically determined. The facts will not be changed, but we shall 
look at them from a different point of view. There will still be children 
and materials of instruction, schools and teachers, the family, the 
Church, and the State; but a scientific determination of measurable facts 
will provide a rational basis for experimentation with ways and means 
of securing better results from these prime factors in education. 

Teacher-training has come to be something more than routine drill on 
school subjects and methods of teaching. Like other types of vocational 
preparation, it aims to equip the novice with the tools of his trade and 
to give him the ability to use them. Considered as admission to a pro- 
fession, there is the further obligation to provide adequate scholarship, 
both general and selective, and a philosophy of life that functions in 
service. The highest ideal of professional training is that the practi- 
tioner shall have the ability and the will to be self-directive. In no pro- 
fession is there either better opportunity for or more need of advance- 
ment. The field now opened up is enormous; it borders on every other 
field of human endeavor; across it are paths leading to every occupation 
in which men engage; within it are the resources that make for the well- 
being of mankind and the advancement of civilization. How wisely this 
field shall be tilled, with what vision its resources shall be used, is 
primarily an obligation resting upon our schools of education and 
teachers colleges. I have faith enough in the staff and students of these 
institutions, as I know them, to predict that what has been accom- 
plished in my time is but an earnest of what they will achieve in their 
time. 











PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR SUPERIN- 
TEN DENTS OF SCHOOLS 


By Grorce D. STRAYER 


Professor of Education, and Director of Division of Field Studies, 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College 


The superintendent of schools has the largest responsibility placed 
upon any governmental officer in our modern society. In American 
cities he is responsible for the expenditure of funds which commonly 
amount to from 30 to 40 per cent of the tax revenues. In the United 
States as a whole these administrative officers are responsible in a single 
year for the expenditure of one and a half billions of dollars for current 
expenses and for between $200,000,000 and $300,000,000 expended for 
new buildings and equipment. 

Approaching the problem from another angle we are met by the fact 
that approximately one-fifth to one-fourth of the total population is 
enrolled in our schools. We quite commonly require children between 
six and fourteen years of age to be in attendance, while in many states 
the compulsory age has been raised to sixteen. The number of pupils 
in secondary schools has increased most rapidly. It seems altogether 
probable that we may before long include the secondary school as a 
part of the compulsory period. Continuation schools for those who 
have gone to work, junior colleges for those who are preparing for the 
higher education offered in the professional and technical schools, adult 
education for larger percentages of the population are other measures of 
the increasing load carried by the public education service. 

But it is not simply the size of the undertaking, nor the amount of 
money involved which makes the work of the school administrator im- 
portant. The real significance of the work is measured by the contribu- 
tion which the schools make to the habits, skills, knowledge, apprecia- 
tions, purposes and ideals of those whom they are organized to serve. 
It is not an exaggeration to propose that the hope of social progress is 
to be found in the education provided by our schools. 

An analysis of the work which the superintendent has to do gives fur- 
ther evidence of the need for special training. It is not possible in a 
brief discussion of the field to begin to catalog all the activities in which 


he is engaged. One may, however, indicate the fields of endeavor in 
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which he should be expert. The more important of these may be listed 
as follows: (1) the subject matter and method of teaching; (2) the or- 
ganization of schools; (3) the financing of the educational program; 
(4) the business management of schools; (5) the personnel manage- 
ment; (6) plant management; (7) planning the school building pro- 
gram; (8) codperation with other social agencies; (9) educational 
publicity. 

While it is true that in all of his work the superintendent of schools 
seeks to provide the conditions which will be most favorable for the edu- 
cation of the pupils enrolled in the schools, it merely confuses the issue 
to propose that he can substitute for technical training in the fields listed 
above a desire to serve the public. Ever since we have had superinten- 
dents of schools it has been proposed that they be qualified for their 
work because of special knowledge of curricula, courses of study, and 
methods of teaching. No one has questioned the importance of train- 
ing in psychology, sociology and the philosophy of education. Men have 
been accepted as unusually well qualified, if they were acquainted with 
educational administration in other countries. It is only in recent years 
that professional training, directly applicable to the work of the superin- 
tendent of schools, has been available. Our schools, for the most part, 
continue to teach subject matter which is traditional and to employ pro- 
cedures which are of doubtful value because of the lack of training of 
superintendents of schools in curriculum construction and methods of 
teaching. Many issues are the subject of debate, and unsound conclu- 
sions are reached because the superintendent of schools has no well con- 
sidered philosophy of education. Courses of study are modified from 
time to time on account of popular demand, rather than because of any 
adequate consideration of the relation of the experiences which children 
are to have in school to the society in which they live and work. If it 
is important that physicians be well trained in order that they may ad- 
vise us concerning our bodies to the end that we may be vigorous physi- 
cally, it is even more important that those who assume leadership in 
education be equally well trained in order that they may lead in the de- 
velopment of a school system in which the subject matter and method 
of instruction contribute not only to the development of vigorous hu- 
man personalities, but also to the improvement of society. 

It is possible that one may be a master of educational theory and still 
fail in the development of a modern school system. We need to study 
more carefully our method of organizing the school system. We have 
had much experimentation during the past few years, but as yet insuffi- 
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cient investigation of the results of our experiments. Who will say 
whether it is better to provide in a small school system for semi-annual 
promotions, or if opportunity is given, to have two or more classes of 
the same grade, with provision for homogeneous grouping. In how 
many school systems have courses of study been so adjusted to the needs 
of pupils and the classification of pupils so determined as to make pos- 
sible regular progress for all of the children? How much of knowledge 
do we have concerning the size of classes which should be organized for 
those atypical children who may not be kept in the usual classes? What 
type of organization of the junior high school will contribute most 
largely to the purposes commonly acknowledged for this division of the 
school system? How may our continuation schools be organized so as 
to make the largest possible contribution to the growth of the indi- 
viduals who attend them? In some of these fields we are beginning to 
secure evidence upon which to base our practice. There will always be 
need, however, for most careful investigation in these fields by the super- 
intendent of schools. He must command the techniques already devel- 
oped by workers in the field, if he is to work most efficiently. 

The financing of public education must of necessity engage the atten- 
tion of the school administrator. As the work of the school system has 
expanded, the costs have increased and the issue of securing revenues 
to meet the expanding budget has been forced upon the attention of the 
superintendent of schools. He is not justified in proposing methods 
for raising revenue merely in terms of the amount of money which will 
be produced. It is as important that sound principles of public finance 
be applied in the securing of revenues for schools, as it is in the case of 
financing other governmental enterprises. There are many specialized 
problems of finance which are constantly before the superintendent of 
schools for consideration. We have not yet solved the problem of the 
salary schedule. Issues of equal pay, of a single salary schedule, of the 
importance of the beginning salary as related to the maximum paid, are 
among those which need further study. In every state in the union the 
problem of the relation of state to local support demands most careful 
investigation. The superintendent of schools who is to contribute to 
this field must be familiar with the principles of taxation and finance. 

The business management of city school systems has in a few cases 
been separated from the more strictly educational control of the schools. 
This type of organization can never prove satisfactory, since all business 
transactions are important only as they contribute to the realization of 
the educational ideal. Whether the problem be one of accounting, of the 
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purchase or distribution of supplies, of the preparation of the budget, or 
of the financing of capital outlays, the significant factor is not in the 
transaction itself or in the technique involved but rather in the contri- 
bution made to the development of the educational program. 

Possibly the superintendent of schools has his most difficult task in 
the management of the personnel of the school system. In the larger 
communities he must develop an organization which will enable him to 
delegate responsibility. This “line organization” must be constantly 
checked in order to discover that there are no individuals in it who are 
shortcircuiting the plans or ideals which the superintendent has for the 
whole school system. In the selection and assignment of teachers the 
superintendent of schools must because of his own knowledge, or on ac- 
count of his confidence in his subordinates, place teachers, supervisors 
and principals where they can render the greatest possible service. His 
success will be determined in large measure by the wisdom which he 
shows in this regard. If those who work with children are happily 
placed, if they are stimulated to their highest endeavor because of the 
confidence which is shown in them, the schools will be efficient. It is 
not possible for a superintendent of schools to discharge his full respon- 
sibility except as he provides the conditions which make for growth for 
all those employed in the schools. 

In a developing community one of the most difficult problems that 
confronts the superintendent of schools is the location of sites and the 
building of school houses in anticipation of the growth of the city. The 
planning of a school building program may be thought of as a part of 
the general city plan. It is, however, in some respects more difficult be- 
cause of such factors as attendance upon private and parechial schools, 
changes in the nature of the population-groups to be served in various 
sections of the city, and the like. It is possible, nevertheless, to antici- 
pate school needs, to buy sites, and to propose a building program cov- 
ering at least a period of fifteen years with a considerable degree of 
reliability. The techniques to be employed can be mastered by any 
one who is willing to take special training in this field. 

The modern school system is of necessity relating its work to other 
social agencies. The compulsory attendance service discovers the neces- 
sity for relief or for the health service which the community provides. 
The physical education program is directly related to the work which is 
done by the boy scouts, girl scouts, or other recreational organizations. 
Correctional institutions and the juvenile court must work in codpera- 
tion with the schools, if they are to render adequate service to the com- 
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munity. The list might well be extended to include practically every 
welfare agency to be found in the modern community. The superin- 
tendent of schools must understand the purpose of each of these organi- 
zations, must know where to draw the line between the work of the 
school and that of these other social agencies, and must in many cases 
assume an active part in their direction and control. 

In order to secure for the schools the public support which must be 
had, if they are to be adequately developed, the superintendent of 
schools must understand the importance of publicity. He has no right 
to expect that his public will understand the significance of the work 
which he is doing unless he takes the people into his confidence. He 
has an obligation through public addresses, newspaper articles, reports, 
and the like, to keep his constituency fully informed with respect to the 
work of the schools. Skill is just as certainly required in this field as in 
any other in which the superintendent of schools works. There are well 
defined principles which must be followed. Even though the school 
system be large enough to delegate this responsibility to an expert, the 
superintendent of schools needs to pass judgment upon the work which 
his colleague does. 

In this analysis of the work of the superintendent of schools I have 
assumed that men may be trained to perform the duties involved. It is 
only in recent years that significant professional courses have been de- 
veloped. In the earlier attempts to provide this professional prepara- 
tion the -ourses offered were essentially academic. Information was 
brought together concerning the legal status of the schools, statistical 
matter was organized which threw considerable light on current practice 
and theories of administration were discussed at length. At the same 
time investigations were undertaken which have during the course of the 
past twenty years furnished a considerable scientific background. 

The demand for more significant professional work came not primarily 
from the field, but rather from the insight of Dean Russell. He insist- 
ently proposed that there was a distinction between academic and pro- 
fessional training. He expressed this difference by the formula: “An 
academic course is a course in a subject in which the selection is made in 
terms of criteria found within the subject itself. The professional course, 
on the other hand, is made up of material selected with special reference 
to the uses to which the subject is to be put.” It is in line with this 
suggestion that the courses for superintendents of schools in Teachers 
College are being developed. 

The problems which the superintendent has to meet do not exist in 
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isolation. Each of them is related to the other and must be considered 
in such relationship. Fortunately for the development of professional 
work in the field of administration members of the teaching staff have 
been invited to inquire concerning the efficiency of current practice in a 
great variety of school systems during the past few years. The work 
done in the school survey is entirely comparable to the work in the fac- 
tory, or on the engineering project, or on the demonstration farm, or 
in the hospital in professional training. The success of such an enter- 
prise is dependent upon such studies as will lead to those recommenda- 
tions which will, if carried out, increase the efficiency of the school sys- 
tem. When students participate in work of this sort, they are securing 
professional training of the highest order. 

It is possible to offer significant professional training in preparation 
for this more advanced field work. If the work of the superintendent of 
schools can be analyzed so as to differentiate each of the activities in 
which he will normally participate, it is then possible to inquire con- 
cerning the knowledge which he must have and the technique which he 
must employ in these several specific jobs. After such analysis is made 
it is important to present the issues to students in the form of problems. 
The more completely the student in training feels the importance of 
finding a solution to the problem, the more certainly he will come to 
command the knowledge required and master the technique which should 
be employed. 

There is no obligation which the superintendent has to meet which is 
too insignificant to be included in the training of one who would prepare 
for this field of professional service. Whether it be so simple a detail as 
organization of his office in such manner as to provide for the prompt 
payment of bills or the building enterprise which may involve a mil- 
lion dollars, it is important that the service be rendered in the best pos- 
sible way. It is the obligation of the professional school to analyze the 
work of the superintendent of schools, and having discovered those prob- 
lems which commonly occur to present them for the consideration of 
students in training. 

The “case system,” as developed in the law school, has given us a 
sound basis for procedure in professional training. We have, however, 
in the field of education no court decisions to which we may refer in 
order to determine the soundness of the solution which we propose. 
Our appeal must be made to the results of investigations which have 
been conducted, or which may be undertaken in connection with the 
particular problem under discussion. The earlier developments of 
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training in this professional field with the emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of a body of knowledge and upon research has made an important 
contribution. It is only as we have the scientific determination of the 
issue that we have a right to propose that the answer which we apply to 
the problem is a correct one. 

It will always be necessary for the more advanced students in the 
field to conduct inquiries which will result in the development of more 
satisfactory techniques and more certain knowledge. In every profes- 
sional school for the training of superintendents of schools progress will 
be measured in considerable degree by the number and quality of the 
researches which are made. The results of these investigations will con- 
stantly be utilized in the solution of the problems presented in the 
classroom. 

It is possible to distinguish three stages in professional training con- 
ducted on the basis of the solution of problems. For those who are in 
the earlier stages of training, many of the more common problems can 
be presented with practically complete data without any direct contact 
with the school system. This is not to propose that such contact is not 
desirable, but rather that it is not essential. A student can learn how 
to make an age-grade table from the cumulative record cards which are 
placed in his hands. He can learn of the significance of the problem 
of classification from the data presented with respect to the age, prog- 
ress, intelligence quotients and achievements of children in the usual 
school subjects. He can reach sound conclusions with respect to the 
adequacy of a state system of aid to local school units, if there is made 
available for him all of the facts concerning the numbers of pupils and 
teachers, the full valuation of property, the costs involved in maintain- 
ing a certain minimum standard program of education in the several ad- 
ministrative areas within the state. 

It is entirely possible to become acquainted with modern school build- 
ing standards without having the responsibility for administering even 
a single building. With these standards in mind the student can learn 
to check the plans of an architect in such manner as to guard against 
the extravagances and mistakes which are often made. With the facts 
available concerning the program in effect in a high school, together with 
a complete listing of the building accommodations available, a student 
in training can learn how to make a program which will provide for a 
maximum utilization of the plant. Any student who is willing to carry 
on the necessary investigations can produce a salary schedule involving 
the budgetary limitations and the variation in training and experience 
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of teachers found in a particular school system. Even in the more 
difficult field of the supervision of instruction or the development of 
courses of study much progress can be made by studying such docu- 
mentary evidence as is ordinarily available and by the consideration of 
principles and practices which are not peculiar to any locality. No one 
would deny the possibility of developing skill in the presentation of 
school news to the public by means of practice which can be provided 
in the classroom. 

This list might be indefinitely extended and the conclusion reached 
that in every type of activity in which the superintendent of schools is 
engaged it is possible to select certain definite jobs which must be done, 
and it is just as possible to assemble the data which are necessary for 
one who would reach a sound solution of the problems involved. The 
solving of these problems, involving as it will an acquaintance with the 
results of investigations and the mastery of the most adequate technique 
available, will furnish a sound basis for more advanced training. 

It is important that the problems presented for solution be genuine. 
The solution of a problem which confronts a superintendent of schools 
in a situation which can be described will prove very much more in- 
teresting than any issue which is set up abstractly. One may question, 
too, whether any problem is worthy of consideration unless it is one that 
is actually demanding solution at the time it is presented to students for 
their consideration. 

The second stage in the professional course for superintendents of 
schools should involve the added factor of analysis of a total situation 
into the many problems which demand solution. It is essential that 
students be placed in direct contact with the school system and that 
upon the basis of their acquaintance with it they define the more im- 
portant problems which should be considered. 

The school survey has furnished splendid opportunity for this second 
stage of the work. The staff responsible for the courses assumes full 
responsibility for the conclusions which are reached and the recommen- 
dations which are made. It is possible, nevertheless, to allow students 
to take the initiative in proposing inquiries to be undertaken, and just 
as advisable to have them carry through these studies even to the 
presentation of a report of findings and recommendations. As this work 
progresses class discussions, involving not only the concrete situation 
but evidence from other inquiries, will help to give students command 
of the techniques which should be employed. The presentation of find- 
ings and recommendations to their colleagues furnishes students with 
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valuable practice in reporting their work in a convincing manner. The 
final check with the staff, which often involves the severest criticism, 
will help the student to refine his procedure and to correct misconcep- 
tions which may have developed. The work of a survey, even though it 
be concentrated within a period of three or four months, requires the 
students to utilize the knowledge and methods of procedure which 
should be characteristic of the work of an efficient superintendent of 
schools during a number of years. 

Dependence upon the requests which may be made for surveys limits 
somewhat the development of this second stage of the professional train- 
ing of students. The ideal situation would be one in which each of the 
many major problems with which superintendents of schools have to 
deal would be attacked by groups of students in communities varying in 
size, in the composition of the population, and in geographical location. 
It has been possible to make certain of these adjustments because of the 
many calls which have come to members of the staff for professional 
service. The fact that those responsible for the courses for the training 
of superintendents of schools are also in charge of the Division of 
Field Studies of the Institute of Educational Research has been a 
distinct advantage both to the work of the Institute and to the work 
of the professional school. 

/ In the third stage of professional training men will divide themselves 
into two groups, (1) those who have had considerable experience in 
administrative work befoye undertaking their special professional train- 
ing, and (2) those who have had little or no administrative experience 
before entering the professional courses for superintendents of schools. 
The inexperienced group should in most cases serve an “interneship” in 
a progressive school system and under an able administrator. This 
arrangement would be to the mutual advantage of both the superin- 
tendent of schools and the man in training. With two years of sound 
professional training already accomplished the student might reasonably 
be expected to conduct inquiries and to participate in the administrative 
work of the superintendent. As he becomes familiar with the ideals 
and practices of the particular school system in which he is working, 
more and more responsibility should be given to him. At the end of a 
year the student in training ought to be able to render service suf- 
ficiently significant to place him on the regular payroll either of the 
school system in which he has served his interneship or some other. 
During his year of training payment fer his service should be on the 
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basis of the schedule provided for a head of a department in a high 
school or similar minor administrative position. 

The professional school should keep in touch with this group of 
students during their apprenticeship. Reports should be received from 
time to time from them and carefully reviewed by members of the staff. 
Occasional visits should be made to the school systems in which students 
are at work. If it appears that the student is not doing satisfactory 
work, the professional school should assume responsibility even to the 
point of asking him to withdraw. The right relationship will be one in 
which the instructor from the university and the superintendent of 
schools have a complete understanding with respect to the obligations 
assumed by the student in training and the results which may be rea- 
sonably expected. It will be essential, as well, that men be selected 
most carefully in the light of the particular opportunity jfor experience 
provided by each of the several cooperating school systems. 

For those men who have had considerable experience in administra- 
tion before completing their professional course two types of opportunity 
present themselves. Some of them ought to return to administrative 
work with their added equipment ready and able to render more efficient 
professional service. As the professional training of superintendents 
of schools becomes recognized, it should be possible for these men to 
find positions as assistants and associate superintendents of schools, 
as workers in bureaus of research, as specialists in state departments 
of education, and as superintendents of schools in communities willing 
to select men because of their professional fitness. 

A relatively small group of the experienced men should be encouraged 
to continue their university work and to undertake investigations which 
will result in the improvement of professional practice. The emphasis 
in the researches undertaken should be upon the problems of the 
superintendent of schools. There is a sharp distinction between the 
type of investigation which is entirely justified in the field of pure 
science and that which should characterize the advanced work of the 
professional school. Certainly research is not less worthy because 
it is devoted to the solution of problems which confront the professional 
worker. Is it not worthwhile to inquire concerning the techniques to 
be employed in the development of a school building program, the 
way to secure more adequate janitorial service, the most efficient or- 
ganization of a department of census and attendance, the most equitable 
method of distributing state support, the necessary budgetary provision 
to be made for the equipment of new buildings, or the most efficient 
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method of acquainting the people with the work of the school system? 
Indeed, it may be proposed that there is no detail of the work of the 
administrator that may not properly become the subject of intensive 
investigation by those who are candidates for the Doctor’s degree in 
the professional school. 

It is of the utmost importance that the highly technical work of the 
specialized courses be paralleled with other training in the theory and 
practice of education. No one would seriously propose that a man 
was fit to be a superintendent of schools unless he was well grounded 
in the philosophy of education. Many of the administrative problems 
which he will have to meet will require a knowledge of the principles 
and of the results of investigations in the field of psychology and 
sociology. The success of the superintendent of schools will often 
be determined by his knowledge in the fields of public finance and 
municipal administration. Much light would be thrown upon many 
of the problems with which the superintendent has to deal by courses 
in comparative education. 

In addition to his study in these fundamental fields which furnish 
the background for the technical courses the superintendent of schools 
should have contact with other professional work in the school of educa- 
tion. The more he can learn with respect to the subject matter and 
method of instruction, the more certainly he is acquainted with the 
detail of the work of principal or supervisor, the better qualified he 
will be for the general administrative position. The ideal situation 
would be one in which those seeking to qualify for the position of 
superintendent of schools would have brought to their attention the 
work of all of these specialists in relation to the particular problems 
which the superintendent of schools has to solve. If the technical 
course is dealing with the problem of equipping the elementary school 
building, the specialists in kindergarten and primary education, in 
household arts, in industrial arts, in library maintenance and operation, 
in physical education and health service, in music and art, should be 
called into conference and should propose and defend the recommenda- 
tions with respect to specialized equipment. In like manner, if the issue 
before the superintendents’ group is that of curricula, subject matter 
specialists and supervisors responsible for the teachers’ growth should 
play a large part in the solution of the problems presented in the pro- 
fessional course. 

It is important that the courses in psychology, the history and 
philosophy of education, in taxation and finance and municipal ad- 
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ministration be presented from the point of view of the administrator. 
The examination of any one of these fields will make apparent the 
validity of this contention. It is not just psychology that the superin- 
tendent of schools needs,’ but rather the application of the principles 
of psychology and of the investigations that have been made to the 
problems of the organization of schools, the classification of pupils, 
and the validity of methods of instruction. In the history of education 
the administrator needs most of ali a discussion of the practices which 
have prevailed in the past and particularly those which have been 
developed in his own field, rather than a consideration of historical 
theories. 

The emphasis upon the very technical training which is to be pro- 
vided is not to be thought of as denying to the students those marginal 
interests and activities which may furnish the real inspiration for their 
professional careers. ‘The instructor will do well at times to devote an 
hour to the discussion of the ideals which should actuate those engaged 
in the profession. He may well spend other hours in discussing the 
achievements of the leaders in the field. It may well be that other 
influences in the university life that seem quite remote will contribute 
their share to professional efficiency. It may even be proposed that 
growth in power to appreciate music, or association with the leaders in 
thought and achievement in other fields will have their influence on 
the professional career of the superintendent of schools. Any contact 
or any experience which results in a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the society which the schools are intended to serve is a worthy 
asset in the training of one who is to be engaged in the public service. 

But the principal emphasis in professional courses for the training 
of superintendents of schools must be upon the analysis of the work 
to be done, and the development of the techniques essential to the 
adequate solution of the problems the administrator must solve. The 
more certainly the student deals with genuine problems during his 
period of training, the more likely he will be to meet with success in 
the field. Knowledge of the facts of educational administration cannot 
be substituted for practice in applying these facts to the solution of 
administrative problems. It is just as certainly possible to provide 
definite professional training for the superintendent of schools as it is 
for the doctor, lawyer, or engineer. With the development of these 
professional courses we may confidently expect an increase in the 
efficiency of workers in this most important branch of the public 
service. 























VIEWPOINTS IN CIVIC EDUCATION 


By ALBERT SHIELS 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


There is abundant evidence of a public interest in civic education, and 
the reasons are not far to seek. On the one hand, government becomes 
more complex; it makes extraordinary demands upon the energy and in- 
telligence of an electorate too often apathetic or indifferent; legislation, 
wise or futile, enters upon unfamiliar fields in its endeavor to promote 
social amelioration; a new class consciousness among economic groups 
makes for new conceptions and new alignments. On the other hand, 
powerful traditions, the survivals of a simpler civilization, continue to 
influence American thinking. The adjustment between the new and the 
old will go on, in any case. An adequate civic education could save 
much of the friction, the pain, and the cost involved in this adjustment, 
and it would speed the process. In the face of these new problems 
America turns instinctively to familiar agencies,—the legislature, the 
voluntary association, the public school. 

Legislation has been busy, not without a naive faith in the automatic 
power of statutory law to ensure the accomplishment of its purpose. 
Consider only the legal requirements of instruction: Twenty-one states 
demand a study of the Federal Constitution and twelve others that of 
their respective states; thirty-nine call for the “teaching of citizenship” 
which includes civil government, patriotism and Americanism. The 
teaching of morals and manners is compulsory in nineteen states; seven 
demand instruction in thrift; ten in fre prevention; one in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and one in “Industry and Economy.”? Obviously, 
legislation of this kind, when intelligently interpreted, may contribute to 
better citizenship, but its weakness lies in the assumption that the for- 
mal acquisition of knowledge is bound to ensure civic attitudes and civic 
behavior. 

Of organizations devoted to civic betterment, the number is legion. 
Some are primarily interested in promoting loyalty to country in a 
variety of ways, and their activities reflect am earnest patriotism. 
Others are concerned in the advocacy of more efficient modes of govern- 
ment, such as proportional representation, the short ballot, the city 


* Research Bulletin, National Education Association, Vol. I, p. 318. 
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manager plan, etc. Still others seek to promote a more extensive and 
intensive knowledge of the Constitution. All are doing a commendable 
piece of work. Yet one question persists. Are ritual and form the 
really fundamental things? 

The schools envisage the problem of civic education more completely, 
although they also too frequently conceive the method as one of impart- 
ing information,—information about social and political institutions, 
their organization, functions and officials. In most elementary grades, 
community civics is now part of the curriculum, and it already finds a 
place in the ninth year of one third of the schools of the country.? 
Community civics does contemplate more than a series of “things to 
know,” yet it is on these that emphasis tends to be placed. ‘Problems 
of Democracy,” a twelfth year assignment in an increasing number of 
schools, is provocative of useful class discussion, but it may yield little 
positive outcome in behavior. Courses in economics and sociology mul- 
tiply, recent figures showing that the former subject is taught in 40 per 
cent of American high schools, and the latter in 25 per cent.’ But their 
value for civic training is not thereby ensured, least of all if they are 
but condensations of more scholarly texts. 

On the other hand, many schools are initiating activities that require 
conscious civic cooperation on the part of their pupils. A study of 
pupil activities in high schools‘ indicates a very general increase in 
their number. Whatever the original reason for their establishment, 
whether in imitation of similar organizations in other schools or as the 
outcome of deliberate reflection, they do enforce the conception that 
civic education involves more than the mastery of information. 

The increase in the number of the social studies not less than the de- 
velopment of schemes for pupil participation, all are encouraging ex- 
amples of educational response to a public demand for better civic train- 
ing. How adequate they are for that purpose depends upon the prin- 
ciples that determined their introduction and organization. 

This raises the question as to the nature of civic education. Certainly 
in the sense that arithmetic, physics or history are “subjects,” civic edu- 
cation is less a subject than a mode of civic living. Civic living at its 
best recognizes that people work together in groups large or small, so- 
cial or political, each group organized for some common purpose or 
function. It implies that the more complex the government and the 

2 Dawson, Edgar, “History and the Social Sciences,” Educational Review, September, 
"Ft. . 4 a of Education Bulletin, No. 45, 1921 
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more interdependent the various groups, the more essential it is that 
members of the several groups work together loyally, that is, that all 
work for the betterment of their various groups and that each receives 
therefor an equitable return from these joint contributions. 

At once appear some of the factors that make for inefficient civic 
living. People may not be conscious of their own relationships to 
groups; they may be civic slackers; they may work faithfully, yet 
through ignorance work ineffectively; they may be unconscious of inade- 
quate return for their efforts in behalf of the group, or being conscious, 
they may not know the way to attain adequate return; through lack of 
social vision they may ignore the welfare of the larger group in striving 
for that of the smaller; finally, when, as in a large political entity or 
commercial corporation, the group must act through chosen representa- 
tives, its members may choose dishonest or incompetent ones. 

With each of these conditions and its remedy civic education is con- 
cerned. So far as its purpose can be expressed in general terms, civic 
education may be said to seek effective team work among members of 
social and political groups, whether they act indirectly or through their 
agents. Civic education, therefore, must keep constantly in mind the 
various group relations. Teaching, it is true, deals with individuals, but 
civic education, notwithstanding, is the antonym of individualism. In 
organizing a program for civic education, either one of two approaches 
may be made. One might begin by examining the established “subjects” 
or sciences, the social sciences especially, or one might turn to the com- 
munity directly, large or small, and seek to find in its conditions the 
suggestions for the curriculum. 

The first of these methods is the classic procedure. In the social 
sciences the material for information is at hand, ready for analysis and 
selection. It is not only an obvious mode of approach, but relatively 
an easy one. Yet for civic education this method is inadequate. 

Before considering its inadequacy, it may be noted that even from 
the standpoint of the social sciences themselves there are objections to 
it. Consider, for example, the subject of history. Certainly in the eyes 
of the historian, history has other values than, let us say, the teaching 
of patriotism. The data of history, if judiciously selected (and as ju- 
diciously ignored) may serve that single end, but at the sacrifice not 
only of historical accuracy but also of certain other purposes, cultural 
or other, which history aims to ensure and which can be better realized 
by maintaining the integrity of the subject as a whole. 

For civic education, the real objection to approach through particular 
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subjects is that dependence upon a “subject” tends to place excessive 
emphasis upon oral or written reproduction, inasmuch as progress in sub- 
ject matter is, as a rule, determined by some sort of test or recitation. 
The objection is not to tests or recitations, but to their disproportionate 
place in a type of education primarily concerned with the behavior of 
people in groups,—not only of pupils in school but of people out of it 
as well. The criterion which must determine the “stuff” of civic educa- 
tion, whether it be knowledge or method of teaching, or pupils’ activities, 
is this: How will it ultimately affect civic behavior? 

If we turn to the community for suggestion, we are confronted with 
an embarrassment of riches. The citizens in it are behaving in every 
kind of way—bad, good and indifferent. Even a casual reading of a 
newspaper discovers conditions in a community that better civic educa- 
tion would prevent. But the material about us, however abundant in 
suggestion, is unfortunately disorganized, even chaotic. No field of edu- 
cation demands research more than this one. A scientific study of one 
or more communities might be undertaken. Their civic shortages ® 
would be determined. These would not be uniform, as communities 
themselves are not uniform, differing, as their people do, in occupation, 
wealth, education and the like. On the other hand, certain defects 
would hold consistently for every community, whether because of a 
common human frailty or because they are inherent in a democratic 
form of government. 

The student in his researches would catalogue the characteristic de- 
ficiencies of each community; he would look for their causes, examine 
the agencies and influences concerned in the education of the people, the 
schools especially; he might establish experimental classes and report 
results. Eventually, he would formulate norms or standards with which 
to measure, at periodic intervals, the progress made in civic living, not 
only by the people in the community at large, but also by the pupils in 
the schools.® 

A program for research like this may seem an extravagant conception, 
nevertheless it is altogether practicable. A recent report’ reflects not 
only a certain discontent with current practice, but a disposition to seek 
in environmental conditions the source of curricular material. Such 
studies, it is true, have not been made for particular communities, yet 

5 For further explanation of the term “civic shortages” and its place in civic education, 
see Snedden’s Civic Education, Chaps. II-VIII. 

*The Community Score Card (prepared by the Federal Council of Citizenship Training, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, 1924) represents one attempt to evaluate particular aes 
ties in terms of civic standards selected as they apply to communities in genera 
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even so, a school is not thereby precluded from immediate endeavor to 
improve educational procedure. Any intelligent person disposed to look 
about him and reflect, will discover some conditions that fairly bristle 
with suggestion. Though observation falls far short of scientific analy- 
sis, it may offer more to do than many schools yet appear disposed to 
undertake. A laudable zeal for scientific research does not wholly for- 
bid, in the interim, the exercise of a little common sense. 

Consider, for example, three different communities. A is a well-to- 
do suburb; B is a crowded mill town; C is a village, the center of a pros- 
perous farming section. In all of them we may assume that the schools 
have courses in citizenship,—community civics and civics, the elements 
of economics and sociology,—that they teach the pledge of allegiance, 
study the Constitution, and use a good text, perhaps the same text in 
all of them. Many states and cities have uniform courses of this kind. 

In these communities there are outstanding differences, and an effi- 
cient program for civic education will recognize this fact in its curricu- 
lum, whether by omission or by emphasis; further, it will appreciate the 
profound influence which environment plays,—an influence sometimes 
to be employed, again to be resisted. 

In A the majority of pupils may know little of the harsher aspects of 
life. They have probably missed the education that poorer youngsters 
get who work out of school hours to eke out the family income. Group 
activity they will probably know only through its least difficult manifes- 
tation, the search for amusement. Poverty with its attending evils may 
excite their sympathy but, unaided, it will scarcely stimulate a passion 
for a better social order. Their very circumstances tend to make them 
conservative, well satisfied with the world as it is, jealous of the rights 
of property, distrustful of change. A community like this is a favorable 
medium for petty snobbery with its “exclusive” clubs, societies and as- 
sociations. The children may bring the same atmosphere into the 
school,—the same stress on birth, wealth, residence or parental occupa- 
tion. Civic education has a special emphasis to make for such a group 
as this. 

B is a different group. The experiences of life have kept the nose of 
even the youngest close to the grindstone, and that does not make for 
wide vision. A certain cynicism has crept into the attitude of the 
pcople,—their parents and adult associates. They distrust those who 
are prosperous. “The rich,” they repeat to one another, “get their 
money by exploiting the poor,” and many of them believe this, as they 
believe that “capital” is the cause of all their woes. Save for the in- 
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fluence of religion and the natural inertia of discouraged souls, these 
people will grasp any new Utopia that the soap-box orator so glibly 
describes. Children as well as adults will accept as gospel the most ob- 
vious economic fallacies. How can they act otherwise, if they have 
learned nothing of the structure of society? They, too, need some spe- 
cial civic education,—one which will include a recognition of their 
special circumstances. 

In such a community “foreigners” usually are numerous. Both the 
old and the young among them deserve careful consideration,—some- 
thing more solid than the lean provision some schools have offered 
in the name of “Americanization.” The children especially have a 
vague, sometimes a wavering loyalty to two sets of sanctions, which 
may be opposed to each other. In his eagerness to “Americanize,” 
a teacher may sadly weaken parental authority, unless he have 
both understanding and wisdom. If he have both, the integrity of the 
family unit will be preserved; the child will be not less loyally and 
enthusiastically American, but he will also have a new conception,— 
that of his own potential ability to add to the American heritage the 
little contribution of folk lore, skill or craft which his parents have 
brought with them from abroad. It is to be remembered that no cut 
and dried curriculum can ensure these things. Adaptation to the special 
group is always essential. 

Community C esteems itself 100 per cent American. Yet at the last 
election less than 35 per cent of the enrolled voters cast their ballots. 
An enthusiastic woman for a long time has tried to start a library, but 
an imposing majority of taxpayers has each year snowed the project 
under with the excuse that it would cost too much. The village side- 
walks are seldom cleaned and Main Street is perennially dirty during 
the three months of spring; church attendance is distressingly small and 
can never be large so long as so many churches are competing for con- 
gregations. County politics too are in bad odor. The last road com- 
missioner—he runs a general store—was nominated apparently on the 
sole ground that he had lost his job as postmaster. Some good people 
do grumble because they must vote for nominees whom they do not like, 
but they do not know what to do about it. However general the civic 
program, surely there are conditions here which suggest some special 
emphasis—and that too without treading on the tender toes of the local 





magnates. 
Communities A, B and C may be resolved into yet larger communi- 
ties, finally culminating into the greatest of all, the nation. Larger 
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communities reflect the general conditions of their groups. Nor are 
groups necessarily distinguished by locality. Occupation, creed and 
party groups all have their own members. It is in the study of these 
larger groups that we may have to look for other sources for our curric- 
ulum. Text-books in the social sciences are especially useful; so, too, 
are magazines, newspapers, party platforms. Yet always one principle 
survives: objectives should determine choice of material. We shall not, 
for example, have to follow even the best text ad literatim; we select 
whatever contributes to the objective. Always there must be a reason 
for selection. 

In civic education as in other kinds of learning, the compulsion of cir- 
cumstance may require one to teach something of no apparent value. 
Such conventional or traditional knowledge the educational theorist is 
privileged to ignore, but the classroom teacher has to recognize it, 
whether because the community demands it, the law requires it, or the 
conditions regulating the pupils’ advancement impose it. If, for ex- 
ample, the authorities determine that the Constitution must be taken up 
and “completed” in grade seven, even though the task, in any real sense, 
is an impossible one, the teacher must try to complete it. Fortunately, 
there is a growing tendency to permit teachers to modify the curric- 
ulum. Every American boy and girl ought “to know the Constitu- 
tion,” but how and when and in what degree is best determined by a 
teacher who has an intelligent purpose which guides him in selection, 
emphasis and method of instruction. 

Even if civic objectives are wisely selected, they cannot always be 
presented to pupils directly. Frequently they are abstractions. An at- 
tempt to teach abstractions by talking about them is apt to degenerate 
into preaching. Let it be assumed, for example, that one objective is to 
enforce the lesson of tolerance. Few will question that tolerance is an 
excellent thing—in principle. The defect of this amiable popular agree- 
ment is that it lacks driving power. Education must permit and require 
the experiences that make tolerance a matter of unconscious acceptance. 
We need not consider the question of transfer, for it is not here involved. 
The experiences will be specific; not tolerance, but many tolerances, 
whether to differences in opinion, religion, nativity or social status. 
There is such a general concept as “tolerance,” but in the school’s civic 
program it will be approached only through its particular experiences. 

Whatever the objectives of civic education, all express in one way or 
another one basic idea. We live as we do because we live in groups; if 
we are to derive the fullest benefit from this cooperative life, each must 
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contribute his time, his effort and his substance to his various groups 
not only as a moral obligation, but as a means of ensuring his own 
security and progress. Eventually this basic idea should become a 
conviction based on the faith that comes only from experience. Further- 
more, codperative action involves more than faith; not only must one 
be willing to serve, but one must know how to serve. 

This conviction and this faith come slowly. No single life could ever 
encompass the combined civic experiences which together might consti- 
tute all the manifestations of right civic living. But one need not know 
every example to appreciate a principle. The school cannot undertake 
to consider every desirable civic habit, attitude or ideal. Provided it 
select a minority among them, wisely and appositely, it will train better 
citizens, though they be neither saints nor philosophers. Even this par- 
tial undertaking it cannot achieve unless it work on the chosen objects 
cumulatively and consistently from year to year. Only thus will pupils 
attain a generous appreciation of the larger truths which their several 
experiences reflect. 

To say that the objectives should determine the curriculum and that 
local civic shortages should be stressed among these objectives is but to 
point the way. The statement does not formulate the curriculum; nor 
does it as yet venture to affirm precisely what these chosen objectives 
will be. That is an undertaking by itself and a heavy one. But once 
we do fix sound objectives, we begin to rationalize our civic teaching. 

It is not enough that experiences other than linguistic have a place 
in the civic curriculum. It must be an important place. Even if a 
complete text were available, it could not be adequate. The activities 
of pupils equally with the knowledge derived from reading, lecture or 
discussion must all be a part of the civic curriculum. 

What do such activities include? One might better ask, What do 
they not include? All pupil experiences in the school are in themselves 
forms of cooperative behavior, although their voluntary character in the 
various schools differs greatly in degree. Enumerate every sort of ac- 
tivity in which the pupil engages, every aspect of organization, adminis- 
tration and supervision, and there will probably be discovered a factor 
in civic education—for good or ill. 

Without an attempt at complete enumeration, two or three examples 
may be considered. The rating card or report card that pupils take 
home at definite intervals usually provides a place for noting “conduct” 
or “discipline.” Civic conduct, as a matter of cooperative effort, re- 
quires other criteria than those which an older pedagogy was wont to 
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describe as the school virtues. Silence may be mere indifference; obedi- 
ence may be due exclusively to fear; conformity may be a dull inertia. 
Virtues such as these are convenient qualities if supervision concern it- 
self only with an easy running school machinery, but in themselves 
they do not necessarily afford the best experiences for civic living. 

If we formulate higher civic objectives, school administration requires 
more intelligent direction. It should be concerned less with making ad- 
ministration easy and more with making it an educative force for civic 
training. It asks the pupil what he has done for the school, for teachers, 
for classmates; in other words, for the school groups whose interests he 
identifies with his own. It inquires concerning his service to approved 
school organizations, his attitude to work assigned to him. All this 
implies that the rating card records what kind of citizen the pupil is. 
This necessitates the formulation of standards, very specific standards, 
which are best determined as outcomes of discussions and conferences 
with pupils themselves. Certainly they cannot be the best standards 
until pupils appreciate them and accept them. When that time comes 
they become conscious objectives well worth striving for. 

A sense of group responsibility in such matters as the maintenance of 
standards of personal appearance, of the physical condition of class- 
rooms,—desks, blackboards, floors and walls,—of the care of school 
grounds, is most significant for civic education when a pupil public 
opinion exacts those standards. Pupil public opinion cannot be formu- 
lated by school authority, but the school may suggest its character and 
encourage its development. 

That school best succeeds in developing a sound pupil public opinion, 
the members of whose staff reflect in their own relations a reciprocal 
consciousness of professional obligation. This needs emphasis. If the 
school has a civic school policy that is definitely set forth so that every 
one knows what it is, it will the better be recognized and observed. If, 
on the other hand, a school policy involves little more than an occa- 
sional vague reference to good citizenship, it has neither form nor force. 
Under such circumstances, the school experiences of pupils will not be 
organized for definite civic ends. The professional staff, as the pupils 
see it, will be just an aggregation of individuals. There will be the 
usual appeals to right action and the motives for it will vary from room 
to room, running the gamut from fear of punishment to hope of reward. 
In such a school pupils lead a double life,—the real life in which their 
own social sanctions determine their behavior, and the artificial life of 
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the school in which, for an ephemeral period, they are compelled to 
defer to an alien authority. 

Among the school activities advocated as instruments of civic educa- 
tion, two types are of special interest. One is the extension of extra- 
curricular activities, so-called; the other includes the various schemes 
proposed for student participation in school administration, or, as it is 
sometimes termed, pupil self-government. 

Extra-curricular activities are varied. They constitute clubs or so- 
cieties, established with the approval of school authority, as well as vis- 
its, excursions and extramural experiences which the school recognizes 
and influences in some degree. Some of the activities, such as a school 
orchestra, an athletic association or a debating club, may be tied up 
rather closely with the regular work of instruction; others, such as a 
social circle or a walking club, may have more general aims. 

If such organizations offer pupils useful instruction in one or another 
subject, the term “extra-curricular” is a contradiction, save for those 
who believe that whatever is not on the printed page cannot be part of 
the curriculum. If their purposes be a better civic education, then their 
designation as extra-curricular is an unhappy one. But it does not fol- 
low that every pupil organization has a civic value even though its pur- 
pose be proclaimed as such. Good citizenship is a pleasing expression, 
but it is deceptive unless its implications are clearly defined. If they 
are not clearly defined there is no way of knowing whether such activi- 
ties are really serving their purpose; lacking precise objectives we lack 
standards by which to measure achievement. If, for example, one 
stated objective for a proposed activity is to train boys and girls to 
organize and to conduct their organization efficiently, then we may 
know whether or not we are making definite progress in that direction. 
To establish school activities and then to ignore their outcome in opera- 
tion is to evade the problem of civic education, not to solve it. 

The fallacy of accepting form for function is characteristic of the ad- 
vocacy of particular schemes for pupil participation in school govern- 
ment by some of their enthusiastic proponents. They would impose it 
even though the body of pupils had no experience of the kind or any 
desire for it. Pupil participation is a thing to be encouraged. It may 
exist, in some degree, even in the earlier grades, though there be no or- 
ganized form for its expression. For example, a primary teacher could 
consult with a class of little children on a proposed procedure, and get a 
response that reflected a wholesome sense of group responsibility. The 
virtue of organizing a form of pupil participation is that it provides for 
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such response consistently and constantly. But effective organization is 
a plant of slow growth. It must set its goals; it must be adapted to local 
school conditions; it must be subjected to constant modifications as the 
best of government always is. A form or scheme for pupil self-govern- 
ment is per se no more automatic in its power to ensure good citizenship 
than democracy itself. If the scheme is effective, it is in full measure 
a curricular activity. 

The repeated insistence on the priority of objectives as determinants 
of the curriculum, whether we consider study, casual reading, discussion, 
visits, achievement of projects, organizations of pupils or whatever else, 
may be challenged. What of children’s interests and capacities? Are 
not these the true criteria of selection? The contention is admitted; it 
had in fact been presupposed. But the acceptance of the interests and 
capacities of pupils as prior determinants of the potential stuff of the 
curriculum must not suffer a too narrow interpretation. In our solici- 
tude we may underestimate their capacities, and at times we do. 

There are three types of erroneous assumptions a teacher may make 
in this relation, He may take it for granted that pupils are not inter- 
ested in the subject, when the fact is that they are neither interested nor 
concerned in the way it is presented to them. He may forget that imagi- 
nation transcends experience; that pupils will share vicariously what 
they cannot sense directly. Finally, the teacher who is himself unfa- 
miliar with certain aspects of social and economic life may for that 
reason jump to the conclusion that it must be “too hard” for his pupils. 
If we really knew all the interests, all the capacities of our pupils, we 
might discover that they would permit us to broaden the curriculum 
rather than to narrow it. 

If the thesis be accepted that school experiences in general are 
factors in civic education, two corollaries follow. The first is that the 
work of no single teacher or department exclusively can ensure it, since 
there are obviously many contributing experiences irrespective of the 
particular subject taught, and since all teachers in a school are con- 
cerned in them. The second, which at first sight may seem to con- 
tradict the first, is that one teacher or one department directly must 
undertake certain primary responsibilities for civic education which it is 
impossible to distribute among teachers generally. Put in another way: 
civic education must be definitely assigned like any subject, i.e., by 
teacher, room, days and hours, to one responsible person or group, but 
this in no wise relieves every teacher in the school from certain other 
responsibilities for training her pupils for better citizenship. 
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Applied to practice, this would require no extraordinary change in 
school organization. It is adapted to the 8-4 or the 6-3-3 division, though 
under present conditions it would have its widest extension in the junior 
high school grades. For civic education, as for education in general, 
the first nine years represent to the great majority of Americans what- 
ever opportunity for schooling they are ever likely to get. A small 
minority of them will be leaders. The importance of training leaders 
is not ignored. Further, it is realized that leadership is not a necessary 
prerogative of birth, of wealth, or even of education. Nevertheless, it 
is with the education of the great majority of American citizens that 
these first nine years are concerned, and, comparatively speaking, few 
of them will be the leaders of the future. However, it is the majority 
which, in the long run, will determine the future character of American 
government and society. 

In grades one to six the civic program would be suggested by the 
current course in community civics, but with certain differences in 
emphasis. It will be recalled that most elementary courses in com- 
munity civics or civics begin with the family and the school unit, thence 
introducing the child to his neighborhood and to his town, with a series 
of parallel references to habits to be established and anniversaries to be 
observed, usually with their historical reference. 

In grades four to six history and civics are usually distinguished, 
the latter as a rule being selected from certain topics from among eleven 
elements of community welfare. The government bulletin that has 
inspired so many of these courses in American schools provides that 
pupils should learn “to see the importance and significance of the ele- 
ments of community welfare; to know the social agencies, governmental 
and voluntary, that exist to secure these elements of community welfare; 
and to recognize his (the pupil’s) civic obligation, present and future, 
and to respond to them by appropriate action.” ® 

This organization of material has been very generally adopted. In 
the first six years especially it should yield the best results, since in 
these grades subjects are rarely departmentalized. A single teacher 
interested in community civics could utilize whatever class-room ex- 
periences she might deem appropriate for civic training, and so far as 
she might wisely do so she could correlate other subject matter with 
civic education. Under such conditions, the utilization of all appro- 


*U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 23, 1915, “The Teaching of Community 
Civics.” 
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priate school experiences to a civic end would, in theory at least, be 
facilitated. 

Nevertheless, observation shows that community civics may con- 
tribute little to civic education even in schools whose administrator 
fervidly announces a belief that the first business of the public school 
is to train children for American citizenship. The reason is obvious. 
Community civics is conceived of as just one more “subject,” like 
arithmetic or reading, less important on the whole because it has fewer 
minutes allotted to it. As a “subject,” it becomes an accumulation 
of facts to be recited. Now an enumeration of the duties of the police- 
men, firemen, street cleaners, is not in itself very stimulating; even a 
visit to a session of a board of aldermen or of country supervisors or 
to the local water works may not be an inspiring experience, however 
“concrete” it may seem. One cannot quarrel with the need of knowing 
facts in civic education as in anything else, but peculiarly in civic 
education facts must have a setting in which the pupil is a participant 
actually or in imagination. The committee which formulated the 
original program did provide that children should contribute to civic 
life, but it is the last thing suggested and in practice it often takes the 
last place. If teaching begins with a description of a bureau or a 
board, the whole “set” of the lesson invites verbal expression. The 
power of the pupil to do anything as an individual or as one member 
of a group comes to be a shadowy sort of thing. As a method of 
logical organization, the plan is commendable; as a method of training 
in civic behavior, it needs modification. If the objectives of each 
lesson were fixed, the kind of modification required would suggest itself. 

If in these first six years true objections were set forth—objectives 
affecting the civic lives of pupils themselves—it might be necessary to 
forsake some of the elaborately arranged plan books that are now em- 
ployed in order that the emphasis be placed where it belongs—on the 
child’s life. What does concern him as a citizen? In a city, a boy is 
interested in a fire or in an arrest, possibly in other forms of local civic 
life, but not by way of enumeration. The subject matter of education 
in grades one to six needs a change in form less than a change in 
emphasis and method. 

But there is much else to consider besides the organization of knowl- 
edge. Elementary teachers live with children. In the five or six hours 

*A better example of a course in community civics is offered in Bulletin No. 18, 1920, 


“Lessons in Civics for the Six Elementary Grades of City Schools.” Miss Hannah M. 


Harris, the author, presents objectives for each topic under the caption, “Results to Be 
Worked For.” 
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of the day there are opportunities of living with them as citizens, 
From this point of view, the essential thing about keeping a blackboard 
clean or distributing supplies for a drawing lesson is the way in which 
it is done and the motive for doing it. These younger folk cannot 
govern themselves, but they can learn some degree of self-control and 
group-control. Whatever is included in such terms as class administra- 
tion, class recitation, method of instruction, class order, all are potential 
factors in civic education. True, we get nowhere merely by proclaiming 
this fact. But if the teacher has definite civic objectives to work 
towards, she can herself modify her procedure so that life in the class 
room becomes a civic life. 

In grades seven to nine one teacher or department would be assigned 
to civic education. One teacher is now usually assigned to civics, which 
is frequently combined with history. For reasons discussed in another 
article,’° the conjunction is believed to be unfortunate both for civic 
education and for history. Civic education, it must be noted, is not 
civics only, that is, the study of the forms and functions of government, 
though it includes it. 

In the class room the teacher would use several text-books by way 
of reference, unless by some happy coincidence, one book had been 
written with special reference to the needs of the particular school and 
community. Whatever form the course might take in print, the 
teacher would first establish the civic objectives and then use these as 
a guide in determining the scope of the work, the textual matter for 
study or more casual reading, the references to current events, the mode 
of class administration, the establishment of pupil organizations or 
whatever else might seem necessary. Always the approach would seek 
to engage the effort of pupils; always the teacher would seek to multiply 
situations that call for civic response; always he would be diligent in 
measuring the degree of civic achievement in terms of the objectives 
chosen. 

In these junior high school grades the teacher would give but part of 
his time to class-room teaching. He would have four other responsi- 
bilities. He would, in the first place, be a liaison officer between the 
junior high and elementary grades. If all grades were housed in the 
same building, he would share directly with the elementary teachers 
the labor of organizing the elementary civic program. If not, he would 
act through the elementary supervisor. His function would be to 
secure continuity of purpose throughout the pupils’ career. 

*” Chapter XVII, Contributions to Education, Vol. I, World Book Co. 
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He would be charged with three other duties. First, the better to 
ensure their value for civic training, he would, in conference with the 
principal, suggest and initiate new methods of utilizing the routine 
activities of the school economy; methods of entrance and dismissal, 
the care of school supplies, the maintenance of standards of cleanliness 
and security of school property, the conduct of assemblies and the like. 
Second, he would be equally concerned with the establishment, main- 
tenance and codrdination of such organizations, clubs, associations, as 
were specifically established for civic training, especially such bodies 
as student councils or civic clubs. Finally, he would concern himself 
with those extramural agencies, whose organization or activities en- 
courage opportunities for local civic service. Examples of these would 
be a board of trade, a local chamber of commerce, a Rotary Club com- 
mittee, a Boy Scout troop, or the life. 

It is not pretended that the teacher of civic education would himself 
do all of these things directly, nor even that he would be formally 
recognized as the direct school representative, for that is the principal’s 
prerogative. But his would be the responsibility, even though other 
teachers assume the burden of immediate direction of the particular 
activities. 

In the discharge of these functions, particular abilities are necessary. 
For his class-room work the teacher would have to organize his instruc- 
tion, fix his objectives, select and arrange suitable material from what- 
ever source, including the social sciences, determine the method. In 
his relations with his fellow teachers he would be resourceful and tact- 
ful, and mere than generous in attributing to others the credit for their 
cooperation. In the organization and operation of pupil organizations 
with which he would be in constant relation, he would be familiar with 
the methods that were successfully carried on in other schools and 
would adopt such features of them as successive trials in their exten- 
sion proved their value. Those who believe that only a paragon would 
be qualified to do all of these things do not know the public school. 
Rarely does a call for such abilities fail of response. The fault is not 
that teaching and administrative skill are lacking; rather that we do 
not devise conditions that call for their fuller employment. 

The senior high school grades require teachers of civic education who 
shall discharge functions similar to those in the junior high school. 
But here conditions are not identical. The pupils are older; electives 
have been multiplied; educational requirements impose tests and 
limitations for which the curriculum must make provision; “depart- 
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ments” become more exclusive, more sensitive to invasion of their 
respective fields. 

The increase in the number of courses in economics and sociology, 
and the survival of civics in these higher grades suggest the place for 
civic education,—not to exclude them, but to reorganize them. A 
twelfth-year course designated as the “Problems of American De- 
mocracy” would serve, although the title seems a bit pretentious. Con- 
sistency and wisdom both dictate the dominance of chosen objectives in 
the high school as in lower grades, but of a somewhat different character, 

In the senior high school the various special minor objectives will be 
more completely sublimated into a chosen few. To repeat an illustra- 
tion already employed, the pupil will have learned in the lower grades 
various tolerances. Thus he has learned to listen to difference in 
opinion without irritation; he has come to appreciate that the people of 
another religion are not thereby estopped from being as broad, as 
intelligent, as loyal as he; he appreciates that social distinctions which 
are based on wealth carry their own humorous contradiction of Ameri- 
can ideals; that contempt of poverty is degrading to those who feel it. 
If the pupils will have had an adequate civic education, these are not 
mere assumptions. 

All these things are so many manifestations of tolerance. Now 
although tolerance for a child is an abstraction, it ceases to be such as 
he comes to recognize it as a generalization of the particular applica- 
tions he has already apprehended. Under such conditions, tolerance be- 
comes an intelligible symbol of his various past experiences. 

Senior high school instruction, therefore, will consider the larger 
objectives not as abstractions but as summaries whose meanings by 
synthesis may be yet further extended. The program of instruction 
in its printed form may appear to be not unlike some of the current 
courses in applied economics, sociology or civics; the difference is that 
the conceptions they embody will have been built on the organized 
experiences of the preceding years. 

The second phase of the teacher’s function already mentioned, that 
which includes the employment of the instruments of school administra- 
tion and the pupil activities and organizations, is peculiarly significant 
at this stage of education. Not all high school pupils may elect to 
attend the courses in civic education unless enrollment therein be com- 
pulsory. Practically all of the pupils will ally themselves with student 
organizations; they will attend school meetings, and if there be some 
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kind of council or congress, they will participate in the government of 
the school directly or through their representatives. 

The department of civic education, therefore, would assume a par- 
ticular responsibility for these activities similar to that suggested for 
the junior high school. A larger responsibility, however, would be 
placed on the student. As one phase of such training, particular stress 
would be made on training for leadership. 

Adolescence discovers its own leaders. It is natural for the school 
to depend upon these leaders to get things done, but unwise to depend 
upon them exclusively. Its real business is to develop leadership, not 
merely to utilize it ready-made. Teachers, therefore, must open new 
opportunities and make demands even of diffident pupils, but tactfully 
and in modest degree. Once timidity has been displaced by the con- 
fidence that comes from success, a new leader has been started on the 
way. 

Teachers of civic education are confused because at the present time 
there is so much to do in the training of citizens and so little to guide 
them in the doing. They may admit that a curriculum made up of a 
general social science stresses but one place of civic training, to wit, 
instruction, and that even in that field it may be concerned with civic 
education but indirectly. They will probably acknowledge that educa- 
tion to any purpose demands some definition of the purpose, whether 
we reduce the definition to a series of objectives or proceed in some 
other fashion. But science as a body of organized knowledge is an 
orderly thing: its form is logical; it offers a clear road. If there be 
another conception which is unsatisfied with a subject curriculum only, 
the teacher naturally asks that it too should afford a road as clear; 
yet it offers only the promise of an uncertain trail. 

Even the trail must be blazed before the road is made. Experiment 
and trial are the inevitable cost of the effort. Acceptance of the theory 
that objectives must determine curricula multiplies questions rather 
than answers them. From among hundreds of objectives which shall 
be selected? What part will knowledge, the content of instruction, 
have in the curriculum? What are the particular aspects of civics or 
economics which should be included as pertinent information for the 
great majority of citizens rather than for special students of those 
subjects? How shall we determine progress in civic living? And so 
the questions might go on. 

These are real difficulties, but not one of them is insuperable. Civic 
education, be it remembered, is not charged with the task of making 
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perfect citizens. Its function is to raise the level of civic living in a 
community from one generation to another. This, if accomplished, 
would be no small achievement. Progress attends experiment; even 
with the handicaps of imperfect organization or indifferent colleagues, 
an inadequate curriculum will achieve more if consciously directed to a 
few definite objectives. With trial the curriculum will expand, but it 
will never become extravagant, as courses tend to be when they are mere 
accumulations of information. Practice will fall short of an ideal. It 
usually does. But then again, practice will bring its own betterment. 
Teachers of civic education need not wait till the program is made for 
them, predigested. Rather, they will utilize the material and ex- 
periences at hand, conditioning their procedure by a few principles that 
shall serve as guides. As examples of such principles, these are offered 
for consideration: 


1. So far as the observer can discover it, the civic worth of an 
individual is ultimately determined in terms of his behavior. 

2. Civic education at any given time must be directed to goals, here 
termed objectives, which must be susceptible of precise description. 
These goals may be habits, skills, attitudes, interests or ideals. 
Objectives have various functions: (a@) They may define the 
nature of civic behavior; more frequently they serve to motivate 
it by creating a desire or preference for it. (b) They may be 
guides to procedure, so that civic desire may find intelligent ex- 
pression. (c) Finally, once apprehended, they may in themselves 
ensure the commission of the right civic act. Objectives therefore 
should be discriminated as to their function. 

3. Objectives are of two types: (a) common objectives which, pend- 
ing further research, may ve assumed as generally suitable for 
teaching in all communities; and (5) special objectives whose na- 
ture is determined by civic shortages of the group concerned. 

4. Whatever school experiences might affect civic behavior are 
potential instrumentalities for civic education. These include the 
subject matter of instruction, the matter of its teaching, the spirit 
and method of the school organization, its administration and 
supervision, and the particular pupil activities and organizations 
which are consciously organized to a civic end. The appropriate 
phases of any one of these and all of them together constitute 
the civic curriculum. 

5. The selection of any part or item of the curriculum, the method 
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of employing it, the objective to which it is directed must all be 
determined by the capacities and the interests of the learner. But 
these interests are not to be assumed; they must be discovered. 
Civic education shall be a continuous process from grades one to 
twelve. Continuity implies skilled supervision. 

In junior and senior high schools civic education should be as- 
signed in two ways: First, as a special responsibility to a teacher 
or a department of civic education; second, as a general responsi- 
bility to all teachers. In either case, the character of assignment 
should be described in definite terms. 

Sanctions for civic group behavior may be developed through 
education. They are at their highest level when freely accepted 
by members of the group as their own. 

Progress in civic education should be measured. Among standards 
of measurement to be employed, observation of the behavior of 
pupils under stated situation should be included whenever 
possible. 











WHAT BECOMES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS? 


By Tuomas H. Briccs 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


For a long time in the United States a position in the schools, either 
of teaching or of administration, was for college men a common 
stepping-stone to some other vocation. In spite of the tremendous 
increase in the number and importance of educational positions and 
the recent demands for professional training, both of which would 
naturally tend to retain men in school work, there is still > popular 
assumption that education is yet largely a temporary vocation, to be 
held only until one is ready to enter upon some work more remunera- 
tive or more congenial. This study was undertaken to ascertain what 
types of high school principals abandon education, why, and what 
sorts of work they enter. 

The first problem was to secure a list of high school principals who 
at the end of the year 1922-23 had abandoned education for some other 
vocation. The natural source of information would seem to be the 
several State Departments of Education, but a few inquiries revealed 
that although they had complete lists of high school principals for 
1922-23 and for 1923-24, they had only fortuitous information as to 
which men had entered other kinds of business. Consequently, in the 
belief that the agents of one of the largest textbook companies would 
be more likely to have and to furnish the desired information, inquiries 
were addressed to them. Their responses were uniformly prompt, 
evincing interest and a generous attempt to list all of the principals 
in their territory who had abandoned education for other work. Doubt- 
less these agents would overlook many principals leaving very small 
high schools, principals who spent most of their time in teaching rather 
than in officially promoting the efficiency of their schools; but there is 
reason to believe that they reported with a fair degree of completeness 
the men who abandoned principalships that occupied all or most of 
their time with administrative duties. 

Although there is no contention that the lists record anything like 
all of the high school principals who abandoned education in 1923,— 
and so no percentages are computed,—the statement may confidently 
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be made that when once a man becomes a principal of a high school 
large enough to demand all or even most of his time with official duties, 
the chances are very great that he will remain for the rest of his work- 
ing days in some type of educational work. The returns made by all 
of the agents of an important textbook company listed only 93 
principals who had gone out of school work in June, 1923. 

To these men was sent a letter with a questionnaire.’ The letter, a 
copy of which follows, was intended to enlist the interest and to insure 
honest and complete replies to inquiries many of which were extremely 
personal. 

Dear Sir: 


Many good men have left positions as high school principals to enter other busi- 


ness. The high schools need these men. It is my purpose to find out the reasons 
why they leave. 

With facts as a basis a threefold program might be constructed, resulting in 
(a) the enlightenment of the public, and consequent improvement, wherever neces- 
sary, of the conditions under which principals now work; (b) available informa- 
tion for young men who wish to become principals, in order that they may havea 
better appreciation of the position; (c) the anticipation and prevention by a 
teachers college in its professional courses for high school principals of malad- 
justments, antagonisms, and dissatisfactions. 

Will you not assist us in this work by answering the questions on the enclosed 
sheets and returning them promptly in the enclosed stamped and addressed envel- 
ope? Do it now. The inquiry blank looks long, but it can be answered, you will 


note, with a minimum of work. You will appreciate, I think, the importance of 
each item. 


The information which you give will be held in strict confidence. 


Very truly yours, 


The extent to which the letter was successful may be seen by the 
fact that there were thirty-five full replies (38 per cent), a number 
of which were supplemented by letters and comments approving the 
study and volunteering additional valuable information. The returns 
though small in number are believed to represent typical facts. 

The questionnaire, which consisted of three multigraphed sheets, 
was so designed as to require a minimum of effort to record answers; 
but comment, which was freely made, was invited on pertinent topics. 
As the form of the questionnaire is unimportant here, it is not re- 
produced. The replies will be interpreted and incorporated in the 
following pages. 

The reliability of the returns are to a large extent insured by the 

1 This was prepared by S. G. Brinkley, H. RB. Bruner, F. D. Curtis, B. W. Daily, W. F. 


Dyde, M. P. Gaffney, A. L. Hall-Quest, T. S. Montgomery, and Maxie N. Woodring as a 
part of their study of the technique of educational research. 
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sincerity evinced in the voluntary comments and accompanying letters. 
It is only human that some of the comments reveal prejudice and a 
certain amount of bitterness; yet it must not be overlooked that these 
are factors in the decisions to enter other business. Principals who 
continue in education must in varying degrees feel them, and their 
causes are the concern not only of young men contemplating a choice 
of life work but also of all who are attempting to ameliorate conditions 
and so to improve the effectiveness of secondary education. From the 
superintendent of the system in which each retiring principal worked a 
statement concerning the causes of the principal’s resignation was 
sought in the fall of 1924; but we are chiefly interested in how the 
situation looks to the man who felt that he had to get out. 

The thirty-five men (there were no women) who left high school 
principalships in June, 1923, for some business other than education 
ranged in age from 25 to 63. The median age was 35, and half of 
them were between 30 and 42. All but six, ranging from 27 to 44 
years of age, were married; and only five of those married had no 
children. The others averaged two and one-third children. When 
they entered school work twenty-one expected to continue permanently 
in it; seven did not, and seven were uncertain. There is evidence 
that these men had really become a part of their communities, for all 
but two belonged, and most had been officers in, one or more local 
organizations. Twenty-one were members of the Rotary, Kiwanis, or 
Lions clubs, or the Chamber of Commerce, and of the remaining four- 
teen only one was in a town large enough to make the existence of such 
an organization probable. These data, together with other facts to be 
presented later, show that we are concerned with a group of principals 
who were matured men, three-fifths of whom had at the beginning 
definitely chosen education as their life work, and all of whom doubt- 
less had accumulated by experience as well as by professional training 
a degree of effectiveness that should be retained, further increased, 
and utilized in public service. This is one of the tragedies of the 
business of education,—that accumulated capital is thus permitted 
and sometimes forced to leave education and work in other fields; and 
yet it is gratifying that there is so little of such loss. 

Thirty-four replied to the question concerning the amount of educa- 
tion that they had had beyond the high school. The average amount 
was 5.13 years; only two had less than four years, and nine had 
six years or more. Twenty-one hold a Bachelor’s degree, nine a 
Master’s degree, two a Ph.D., and only three have no degree. The 
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academic subjects in which they majored in college or university range 
widely, with English, history, science, and Latin leading. Fourteen 
had in graduate work majored in education. This is further evidence 
that by the transfer of these men to other business, education lost 
valuable assets. By a comparison with the amount of education beyond 
the high school had by principals reported in the studies by Davis ” 
and Eikenberry,® the averages being four years and four and one-half 
years respectively, we see that those abandoning principalships are 
distinctly superior in academic and professional preparation. 

The experience in education of these thirty-five men ranged from 
two to thirty years, the median being twelve years. Half of them 
had been in the work from seven to seventeen years. Three did not 
tell what their penultimate position had been; one had had no educa- 
tional experience; the other thirty-one, immediately before their final 
high school principalship, had been: 

Teacher (11) 

Assistant principal (1) 

High school principal (6) 

Combined high school principal and superintendent (1) 

Junior high school principal (1) 

Elementary school principal (3) 

County normal school principal (1) 

County superintendent (1) 

City superintendent (4) 

Professor (2) 

Eighteen had taught at one time or another in elementary schools, 
ten having been principals; and likewise eighteen (twelve of them in 
common with the former group) had had more or less experience as 
superintendents. It is surprising to find that one third of these retiring 
principals had never in their educational experience taught in high 
schools. 

Why, then, did they resign? For economy of record, the ques- 
tionnaire presented nineteen possible reasons (with blanks for additional 
reasons), and the respondents were asked to double check the primary 
reason or reasons and to indicate with a single check those that were 
secondary. Probably some unchecked reasons had an influence, but 
again we must note that those given are the ones that the principals 
think determined their retirement. 


? Davis, C. O., in Proceedings of the North Central Association, 1922. 


* Eikenberry, D. H., The High School Principal. (To be published by the United States 
Bureau of Education.) 
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The two primary reasons for abandoning education, each noted by 
nine men, were inadequate salary and poor future prospects for suf- 
ficient income. The median salary of the thirty-five men was $2500, 
ranging from $1800 to $4000. Three-fourths of these men had salaries 
between $2000 and $3000. Of the thirty-five, five entered business 
in which the initial salary was from $100 to $1975 less than they had 
been receiving (average, $1215), two with good and three with 
moderate prospects for betterment. Six received indefinite or contingent 
salaries (e.g., $2600 and 51 per cent of the profits of a manufacturing 
concern), and so no statement of loss or gain can be made. Seven 
received in business the same initial salary that they had received 
as high school principals, with prospects of material increase. And 
seventeen received immediate increases of from $100 to $1500, the 
average being $832. Thus it is seen that on the whole these men were 
adjudged to be worth more money in other businesses than in education. 

In this connection it is interesting to consider what advancement in 
salary these thirty-five men had received in their last principalships 
over that paid in the positions previously held. Of the twenty-nine 
who gave data from which calculation can be made, one had sacrificed 
$400. The others in an average tenure of nearly four years had re- 
ceived an average annual increase of $319, ranging from nothing in 
one year to $800 for each of two. This is further evidence that the 
high school principals who left education had proved themselves 
sufficiently successful to win substantial increases in salary in the 
last position that they held. 

Twenty-five of the men reported their average annual savings, 
including amounts invested in insurance, during the last three years 
of their school work. They ranged from $200 to $2000, the median 
being $500. Half of the principals who reported on this item were 
able to save annually between $300 and $700. This suggests that 
finances may not have been as potent a reason for abandoning educa- 
tional work as they state. At any rate the per cent of income saved 
is considerably above that given in budgets as ideal. 

The next most common reason given for retiring from the high 
school principalship was unsatisfactory relations with the board of 
education. Here, as might be expected, considerable feeling was shown 
in voluntary comment. The following are typical remarks: ‘Member- 
ship on a school board does not make a bricklayer an educational 
Solon”; “I would not tell them how to run their business, nor do I 
believe them competent to tell me how to run mine”; “The Lord made 
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idiots for practice and then worked on school boards.” How much 
bitter tragedy is suggested by these comments! Undoubtedly there 
are board members—many more than those reported in this study— 
who because of their position assume educational expertness; and 
equally without doubt some of them are led to do so either because 
the professional education has not a convincingly practical theory of 
education or because he is not sufficiently skilled and tactful to win 
board members to its support. 

Other reasons, presented in the order of decreasing frequency, were 
poor prospects for professional advancement, desire for the advantages 
of a larger community, poor personal relations with official superiors 
(checked only twice), lack of professional responsibility, and criticism 
by the community of personal conduct. Although this last reason 
was checked only once as primary, it was given as a secondary one 
by ten ex-principals, thus indicating that the public is jealously in- 
terested in the conduct of those entrusted with the education of its 
youth. A schoolman must accept and follow the mores of the com-. 
munity in which he works. 

A study of the secondary reasons given for retirement confirms the 
facts given above, though it reveals almost every other conceivable 
reason receiving two or more checks: original intention to teach only 
temporarily (six), insufficient time for leisure during the school year 
(six), desire of greater educational opportunities for children (five), 
dislike of constant contact with immature minds (five), desire for the 
advantages of a large community (four), “schoolmaster is looked down 
on” (four), pressure by family and friends (four), etc. 

It should be noted that not one ex-principal checked as a primary 
or as a secondary reason for retiring unsatisfactory personal relations 
with his teachers. Only one checked—and that as a secondary reason— 
unsatisfactory personal relations with patrons and pupils; while four 
frankly acknowledge that they were professionally unprepared for the 
principal’s work. These four men had been in school work from four 
to twenty-one years, had served as principals from three to seven 
years, and had received salaries above the average of the retiring group. 

Among the volunteered reasons for retirement two others are worthy 
of special attention. One is “a fear of growing old in a profession 
while the public is looking for younger men.” This is repeated in two 
forms: ‘There is only one high school principal in my state who is 
over fifty years of age; I was 42 last year”; and “Young men will not 
enter a profession in which there are no old men.” Unfortunately, 
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there has been a too prevalent practice of making a superintendent of 
a successful principal, despite the obvious fact that the desired training 
and qualifications for the two positions differ considerably. The 
situation seems to be growing better as the high school principalship 
is recognized as a distinct profession and as the increase of large schools 
offers rewards for men who continue to follow it. But it is easy to 
name numerous men who though they prefer the work of the high 
school principalship have felt obliged to accept superintendencies be- 
cause of the larger financial rewards (along with larger hazards, it 
may be said) and because of the relative public evaluation of the two 
positions; and there are some who for this reason have gone into other 
kinds of business. 

The other volunteered reason for retirement that should claim our 
attention is the necessity of moving from town to town in order to 
secure professional advancement. This is mentioned several times and 
is doubtless an influence with other men who desire to own a home 
and develop their lives in a single community, as members of most 
other professions do. Of the twenty-nine men who reported data from 
which conclusions could be drawn, only four had gone to their last 
position from another in the same system. In other words, 86 per cent 
had found it necessary to move from one community to another in 
order to gain desired promotion. 

The reasons for abandoning education given by the ex-principals 
themselves are doubtless the ones that they now feel were most im- 
portant. But of course there is another side. Those who were forced 
to resign or who failed of reélection naturally are reluctant to state 
reasons which underlay the action of the board of education but which 
the principals believe were unsound. To secure the other side letters 
were addressed to the superintendents of the cities in which the princi- 
pals worked asking them to indicate on a list identical with that in the 
original questionnaire the primary and secondary reasons why the 
principals went into business other than education. Twenty-four re- 
plies were received. 

Several of the superintendents stated that the dismissal of their 
principals was, in their opinion, unwarranted, two of them asserting 
that the fault lay with the superintendents, who had themselves moved 
on to other positions. Only six of the twenty-four gave as primary 
the reason checked by the principals themselves. 

The one reason standing out above all others in the opinions of the 
superintendents was poor personal relations with other members of the 
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community—the public, members of the board, superior officers, 
teachers, and pupils. This emphasis on personality—tact, courtesy, 
respect, sociability, or friendljjess—is far greater than that on any 
other phase of the principal’s/ work. Only four superintendents gave 
as a primary reason, and two more as a secondary, lack of professional 
preparation for the principal’s work. These two facts suggest the 
lamentable conclusion that “personality” is still the greatest factor 
of success in educational administration and that superintendents 
themselves do not estimate as highly as we should expect professional 
expertness of principals serving under them. This is borne out by 
the demands made on employment bureaus for men who can “get 
along” with other people. Because of the multiple and complex contacts 
that principals have with other people, this ability is doubtless of prime 
necessity. Young men and women who do not have it would better 
direct their ambitions to other types of work. 

What did these thirty-five men become when they left principalships? 
Eleven became agents for life insurance, one an agent for real estate, 
five became salesmen for school books or supplies, three became mer- 
chants, two lawyers, and the others took charge of church work with 
boys, recreational clubs, a building and loan association, and a ranch, 
sold publicity or investment bonds, edited a newspaper, assisted the 
director of a geological survey, etc. One became a manufacturer. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be hazarded that those who have been high school 
principals are unfit for anything else. 

Twenty-nine could and did estimate their first year’s salary in their 
new business. This ranged from $1025 for a beginning lawyer fifty 
years of age to $5000 for a proprietor of a bookstore (aged 34) and a 
manager of a real estate office (aged 44). The median was $2600. As 
has already been pointed out, most of the men received an immediate 
substantial advance in earnings by changing from education. As to 
opportunities for advancement in the new businesses, two thought they 
were small, twenty that they were moderate, and thirteen that they 
were great. Four thought that they would not continue their work, 
seven were doubtful, and the other twenty-four thought they were 
settled for life. 

A question was asked as to the effect of educational experience as a 
preparation for the business entered. One did not answer; two, both 
salesmen for life insurance and real estate, thought it had been dis- 
advantageous,—one in that “School work leads one into an attitude of 
directing and commanding. The business world is one of different 
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methods. It is difficult to make the required adjustments”; the other, 
“School work puts one absolutely out of touch with business.” Nine- 
teen thought, however, that their experience had been highly advan- 
tageous. Some of the reasons were that it was a direct preparation, as 
in the case of selling textbooks, that it had taught them to understand 
people, to organize and direct them, to meet people, to assume respon- 
sibility, etc. 

Following are the reasons given for undertaking the special type of 
work entered after leaving the high school principalship. The first 
of the two figures indicates the number giving this as a primary, the 
second the number giving it as a secondary reason. 

Special knack or liking for this work (8-3). 

Work more congenial (7-3). 

It promises desirable personal contacts (6-11). 

I desire to work independent of salary (4-10) . 

I had some previous experience in this work (2-6). 

I had made special preparation for it (1-6). 

Financial promise (2-0). 

I wished to devote more time to property (0-1). 

I have always wanted to try it (1-0). 

The final question asked was “Under what conditions would you 
return to a principalship?” One did not answer. Of the remaining 34, 
three were doubtful and six replied in the negative, the latter being 
about the average in preparation and experience of the entire group. 
The other twenty-five would return to high school principalships under 
certain conditions; a few of them, indeed, expressed an eagerness to do 
so. Fifteen would return if satisfactory salaries were offered. To this 
group four more should probably be added, as they required “a large 
high school” and “prospects for advancement.” Seven * would demand 
an assurance of tenure, and one the possibility of remaining indefinitely 
in one town. Seven would return if guaranteed more professional 
freedom, with five additional ones requiring less interference from 
patrons, politicians, and officials. One of this group expressed his 
feelings in the statement, “A principal has no power; the superintendent 
gets the glory.” Another, in contrast, wrote, “I would return if I 
had an opportunity for real service.” 

In the questionnaire suggestions were requested as to how good men 
may be secured and retained in high school principalships. Eleven 
of the thirty-five volunteered no suggestions. The others, as might 


* The total reasons are more than 25 as several respondents gave more than one. 
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be expected, reversed the reasons given for their abandoning the work, 
emphasizing salaries and the assurance of tenure. Several additional 
suggestions are worthy of record: ‘There should be a more careful 
selection of men for principalships, candidates being considered in light 
of the qualities needed for success and of their training for the work; 
good men should be encouraged to get better practical training during 
the summer or by correspondence courses at the expense of the school 
board; the principal should have a better professional status, with such 
reduction of required duties that it will be possible for him to do pro- 
fessional work and then be held responsible for the authority given him; 
he should receive more Lelp from the superintendent and codperation 
from the community. 

This study shows: 

1. That there is a far smaller number than is generally supposed of 
high school principals who abandon education for other vocations; 

2. That those who leave education are about at the average of all 
principals in preparation, experience, and salary, and probably above 
the average in their relations with the community as shown by member- 
ship in clubs; 

3. That the majority of those who abandoned education were able 
to secure larger salaries than they had received as principals; 

4. That of the several reasons given for leaving, inadequate salary 
was the most frequent; and 

5. That the primary reason given by superintendents for the retire- 
ment of these principals was a failure in their personal relations with 
other members of their communities. 








ATTACKING THE CAUSES OF READING 
DEFICIENCY 


By Laura ZIRBES 
Investigator in Reading, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


Many of the numerous investigations in reading have concerned 
themselves primarily with the discovery and treatment of remedial 
cases. Types of diagnosis and corrective procedure vary widely. Some 
investigators depend upon some general reading test for the selection of 
cases, and rely upon general intensive work to produce general improve- 
ment. Others group all poor readers together-and carry on the same 
types of corrective practice with all cases. Whi'< it is entirely feasible 
to expect certain gains as a result of such worn, there are reasons to 
believe that poor readers differ widely from each other and that 
remedial work which takes specific individual needs into account is 
therefore more likely to be permanently effective. 

An analysis of the literature of diagnosis and remedial work in read- 
ing shows that there are diverse causes of reading deficiency. The 
following chart was derived from an intensive analysis of fourteen 
published studies and a collection of unpublished case records. It 
shows how diverse the evidences of deficiency are and how long the 
list of assignable causes is. Although no single remedial procedure 
has been tested out on a sufficient number of similar cases to be con- 
sidered absolutely valid, the suggestions are given both for what they 
may be worth in a practical way, and to stimulate critical investigation 
and experimentation to establish their validity. Eventually the chart 
should contain a fourth column in which actual types of valid remedial 
practices are illustrated. This fourth column cannot be supplied until 
experimentation provides more data, but teachers who find marked cases 
of reading deficiency in their classes may increase their insight into the 
specific nature of each pupil’s reading needs by scanning the first column 
of the chart for descriptive statements which fit a given case, and then 
reading across the chart to find the possible causes of deficiency and 
the suggestions for remedial work. (The chart has other uses to which 
reference is made on subsequent pages.) 
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TABULAR ANALYSIS OF SUGGESTIONS ON DIAGNOSIS AND 


REMEDIAL WORK—A CHART FOR CLASSROOM USE 








EvIpENCES oF DeE- 
FICIENCY 


DIAGNOsIS 





LACK OF FLUENCY 


AND FACILITY 


and 
during 


Frequent halts 
hesitations 
oral reading. 


Periods of confusion 


during oral reading. 


Numerous requests for 
help on simple and 
common words in 
oral or silent read- 
ing. 


Habitual dependence 
on others to supply 
words in oral and 
silent reading. 


Interested in hearing 
stories but not in 
reading. 


Inability to read any- 
thing but = very 
simple material. In- 
terested only in ma- 
terial beyond own 
reading ability. 


Breaks sentences up 
without due regard 
to proper word 
grouping. 


Actual reading difficulty which 
points to need of all well- 
directed instruction. 


Low stock of sight words. 


Little or no power of word 
analysis. 

Material 
ability. 


3c 
Pe) 


beyond pupil’s 


Failuee to accumulate sight 
vocabulary as a by-product 
« eading experiences. 

Insu:ficient training on sight 
words. 


Excessive willingness of teach 
ers or parents to supply 
words as needed. 

Failure to provide means of 
gaining independence in 
word recognition. 


No need for dependence on 
own ability for satisfactions 
or reading. 


Ability to read stunted as a 
result of being read to too 
much. Interests and tastes 
developed and satisfied, 
with no responsibility for 
growth in ability to read. 


Inability to recognize thought 
units. 

Habitual disregard of context 
cues. 

Lack of familiarity with typ- 
ical sentence structures and 
language forms. 

Inability to profit by punctu- 


Study 





ation marks. Restricted at- 
tention span with inade 
quate anticipation of mean- 
ing. In oral reading, short 
eye-voice span. 





| 
' 
i 
| 
} 
} 


REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS 





Give much practice with com- 
paratively easy material. 
Make pupil conscious of 
value of sight vocabulary. 


Provide incentive for ac- 
cumulating a stock of sight 
words. 


Provide vocabulary training 
in drill period. Keep rec- 
ords of growth on timed 
tests with lists of common 
words and words asked for 
while reading. 

Provide methods of self-help. 

Hold pupil responsible for 

listing words on which he 

requested help and _ use 
them as basis of drill. 


Make pupil aware of his de- 
pendence on others and 
show him how to become 
independent. 

Do not read to the child for 
a time, except as he as- 
sumes some reading respon- 
sibility or works at his 
reading needs. Such re- 
sponsibilities are place- 
keeping, reading an occa- 
sional sentence on request 
or taking regular turns. 

Read part of a story, stop- 
ping to let pupil read on to 
see how the story comes 
out. Condition further 
reading on completion of 
the story. 


Training in phrasing. 

for the purpose of 
grouping words according 
to thought relationships. 
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TABULAR ANALYSIS OF SUGGESTIONS ON DIAGNOSIS AND 


REMEDIAL WORK—Continued 








EVIDENCES OF DE- 





FICIENCY DIAGNOSIS REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS 
LACK OF FLUENCY 
ETC.—Continued 
Reads in a_ stilted|/Over-difficult material. Adjust material to pupil abil- 


manner, calling off 
words mechanically. 


Reads jerkily word 
by word. 

Reads slowly but not 
haltingly. 


Reads with vocaliza- 
tion or lip move- 
ment during silent 
reading. 

Keeps place with fin- 
ger. 

Over-anxious for ap- 
proval on oral per- 
formance. 

Excessive elocutionary 
effect. 


Over-emphasis on recognition 
and ability to call words. 
Over-analytical instruction. 
Procedure has not stressed 
phrase units. Over-empha- 
sis on oral reading. 
Insufficient emphasis on mean- 
ings. 
Over-emphasis on 
with expression.” 


“reading 


ity. 

Approve only reading which 
sounds like natural talk or 
conversation. 

Give phrase flashing with re- 
sponse in terms of meaning. 

Prevent vocalization and dis- 
courage lip movement and 
place keeping. 

Increase amount of silent 
reading. 

Have other standards than 
mere oral facility by using 
informal tests of compre- 
hension or other checks on 
“thought getting.” 





MISPRONUNCIA- 
TION 


Minor mispronuncia- 
tions. 

Guesses words from 
context or initial 
letter. Stumbles 
over long or unfa- 
miliar words. 

Gross mispronuncia- 
tion. 

Words not in text sup- 
plied with mutila- 
tion of meaning. 


Language handicap. 

Speech difficulties. 

Previous training has not pro- 
vided good habits of recog- 
nition. 

Over-dependence on context 
cues. 

No method of analyzing or 
breaking up new or long 
words. 

Vocabuluary limitations. 

Insufficient attention to mean- 


ing. 
Material may be too difficult. 


Supply training which 
quires accurate recognition 
and discrimination between 
words that begin with the 
same letter. Emphasize ac- 
curate recognition and re- 
duce opportunities for us- 
ing context cues in remedial 
exercises. Language train- 
ing. Give training in break- 
ing up words, seeing famil- 
iar parts or similar elements 
in words, etc. 

Provide training in syllabica- 
tion and analytical attack 
on long words. 





SUBSTITUTIONS 


Substitutions which 
mutilate meaning. 


Words not in text sup- 
plied with no sig- 
nificant change of 
meaning. 


Material is too difficult. 

Pupil does not or cannot 
maintain thoughtful atti- 
tude while reading. 

Meagre vocabulary. 


Perhaps over-dependence on 
context or in oral reading— 
Eyes run so far ahead of 
voice that equivalent mean- 
ings are substituted. (This 
is not a serious matter in 
intermediate grades.) 








Adjust material to pupil abil- 
ities. Emphasize thought 
getting. Dramatize and il- 
lustrate new meanings and 
make conscious effort to 
increase and extend mean- 
ing vocabulary. 


While silent reading habits 
are forming (Grades II and 
IV), do not require a great 
amount of oral reading and 
do not retard development 
by over-emphasis on oral 
accuracy when meaning is 
not mutilated. 


re- - 
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EvIpENCcEs oF De- 
FICIENCY 


DIAGNOSIS 


REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS 





OMISSIONS, ETC. 


Irregular progress or 
rate. 

Loss of place. 

Skips lines. 

False starts. 

Nervousness. 

Fear. 

Worry. 





Irregular habits of perception. 

Fluctuating attention. 

Lack of motor control. 

Nervous instability. 

Timidity. 

Short attention span. 

Embarrassment. 

Excessive ambition of pupil, 
parent or teacher. 





Permit preparation or study 

before requiring oral read- 

ing. 

Allow use of line marker. 

Encourage calmness and do 

not stress speed. 

Suggest reduced activity, rest 
periods. 

Reduce strain and over-stimu- 
lation. 

Do remedial work individu- 
ally with such children. 





LACK OF INTER- 
EST IN READING 


Never reads 
leisure. 

Reads only when re- 
quired to do so. 


during 


Over-emphasis on habits and 
skills with insufficient pro- 
vision for interest and de- 
velopment of permanent 
attitudes favorable to read- 
ing. 

Meagreness of material to sat- 
isfy interests. 





Make interest building a ma- 
jor objective. 

Provide opportunities for 
choice of materials and in- 
centive for reading in leis- 
ure time. Provide attrac- 
tive and varied materials 
to satisfy interests. Relate 
reading to an existing in- 
terest. 





NARROW INTER- 
EST 


Cares for only one 


type of reading 
matter. 
Cares too intensely 


about reading. 


Limited 


range of interest. 


excitement. 


Reads to satisfy desire for 


Introduce other types of ma- 
terial. 

Study conditions which cause 
such tastes and re-educate 
by careful guidance. 





EXCESSIVE READ- 
ING 


Prefers reading to all 
other leisure pur- 
suits. 

Disregard of group 
interests. “Book- 
worm” attitude. 


Withdraws from other 
responsibilities or 
opportunities to en- 
gage in reading. 


Over-stimulation to read. 
Poor balance due to per- 
sonality defects. 

Dislike of some other activity 
or factor of experience or 
environi.ient. 


Unsocial attitude. 
Lack of other interests. 


Broaden interests. 

Encourage other interests and 
activities. 

Build new non-reading in- 
terests. 

Propose interesting outdoor 

activities. 


Limit reading opportunities 
by keeping pupil otherwise 
engaged. 

Make pupils responsible for 
sharing experience or help- 
ing others. 





DISCOURAGE- 
MENT 


Seeming inability to 
learn to read. 


Consciousness of deficiency. 
Wrong placement. 

Repeated failure. 
Tnadequate satisfaction. 





Method used did not enlist 


Prevent discouragement. 
Give help as needed. 

Provide evidences of success 
and other inherent satisfac- 
tions. 








interest or effort. 


Change method. 
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TABULAR ANALYSIS OF SUGGESTIONS ON DIAGNOSIS AND 
REMEDIAL WORK—Continued 





Evivences OF DeE- 
FICIENCY 





DIAGNOSIS 


REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS 





PHYSICAL FAC- 
TORS 


Lack of effort, fa- 
tigue. 
Inattention, _listless- 
ness. 
Evidences of  eye- 
stiain. 


Defective vision. 
Seeming word blind- 
ness. 


Insufficient sleep. 

Poor physical condition due 
to over- or under-feeding or 
to bad physical habits or 
defects. 

Defective vision. 

Defective hearing. 

Defect in central nervous sys- 
tem. 


Investigate home conditions 
and correct remediable de- 
fects. 

Physical examination and 
correction of removable de- 
fects. 

Examination and prescription 
by competent oculist or ear 
specialist. 

Stress motor 
words. 


reactions to 





PROBLEMS OF CA- 
PACITY 


Seeming stupidity. 

Usual amount of prac- 
tice does not seem 
to suffice. 

Directions misapplied. 


Limitations of capacity. 

Unusual difficulty in learning. 

Gaps in learning experience, 
due to absence or illness. 

Confusion due to conflicting 
methods. 

Repeated failure. 

Deficient preparation. 

Work not suited to level of 
maturity. 

Language handicaps. 


Adjust expectations to pupil 
capacity. 

Remove cause of worry or 
emotional strain. 

Provide additional 
experiences. 

Provide for individual differ- 
ences by varying amounts 
of practice. 

Adjust the work to needs. 

Be guided by pupil reactions 
rather than by formal 
methods. 


learning 





EMOTIONAL DIS- 
TURBANCES 


Worry. 

Crying. 

Tantrums. 
Antagonistic attitudes 
Closed mindedness. 


Over-systematic methods. 

Poorly adapted to pupil reac- 
tions or interests. 

Lack of readiness or excessive 
difficulty of work. 

May have caused confusion 
and inhibitions of effort. 
Too much pressure or coer- 

cion. 


Make sure pupil has had ade- 
quate preparation. 

Harmonize factors which 
cause emotional conflict. 


Do not rouse antagonism or 
exert undue pressure. 








WRONG CONCEP- 
TION OF READING 


Inability to read sim- 


ple material at 
sight. 
Fluency only after 


frequent readings. 


Repeats selection 
from memory with- 
out actually read- 
ing. 





Given wrong notion of what 
reading is. 

Rote learning or memorizing 
of reading matter. 

Over-exhaustive work with 
reader selections. 

Over-intensive work. 

Narrow aims. 


Not enough variety in train- 
ing. 

Over-dependence on positional 
clues. 

Home tutoring which pre- 
pares for “lessons” without 
increasing ability. 





Use procedures which stress 
thought-getting. 

Do not spend too much tiie 
on one story or selection. 
Use blackboard and phrase 
cards for practice to avoid 
memorization or rote learn- 

ing. 


Vary position of words and 
phrases by using phrase 
cards and blackboard work. 

Use questions that require re- 
organization of content. 
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EvIpENCcEs OF DE- 
FICIENCY 





PROBLEMS OF 

COMPREHENSION 

Inability to repro- 
duce substance of 
material read with 
oral fluency. 

Oral fluency and fa- 
cility and inability 
to answer questions 
of fact based on 
the material read 


Inability to form 
judgments, on ma- 
terial read. 

Inability to select im- 
portant ideas or re- 
lationships. 


DIAGNOSIS 


REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS 





Over-emphcsis on mechanics 
and 


of word recognition 
oral rendition. 


Under-emphasis on meaning 


or thought getting. 


Failure to direct attention to 


meanings. 
Approval for mere rendition. 


Formal assignments by page 
and lessons, or paragraphs 


without problems, 
tions or other stimuli. 


ques- 


Meager meaning vocabulary. 

Over-receptive attitude while 
reading. 

Assignments which do not re- 
quire assimilation or which 
do not require selective 


thinking and reorganization. 


Low level of attention. 


Routine learning of facts and 


reading to prepare for for- 
mal recitation. 
Formal purposeless assign- 
ments by page or chapter. 
No incentive to real effort. 
Lack of a controlling purpose. 


Correct the emphasis. 

Provide for response in terms 
of meaning. 

Use informal tests of compre- 
hension in connection with 
silent reading. 

Direct attention to meanings 

Make purposeful assignments. 


Increased emphasis on pur- 
poseful silent reading. 

Purposeful assignments which 
require thinking. 


Training in thought-getting. 
Challenge to effort and 
work at high level of at- 
tention. 

Responsibility for selective 
thinking. 

Provide additional satisfac- 


tions or opportunities for 
spare time. 

Use multiple assignments, ad- 
justing them to individual 
needs, interests, rates, and 
abilities. 





WORK HABITS 


Dawdling before be- 
ginning to read. 
Frequent lapses of at- 
tention while read- 


ing. 
Lack of _ sincerity, 
carelessness. An- 


tagonistic attitude. 


Material unsuited to inter- 
ests or abilities. 

Poor attitudes toward school 
or work. Over-formal work 
with insufficient attention 
to individual needs or atti- 
tudes and the development 
of permanent interests. 

Nagged at home or school. 

Criticized without receiving 
constructive help. 


Make school activities worth 
while. 

Tie up reading with interest- 
ing activities and materials 
based on existing interests; 
give opportunities for 
choice of material. 

Help pupil to take courage 
Show pupil evidences of 
growth or progress. Com- 
mend effort. 





GENERAL STUDY 
HABITS 


Inability to get text- 
book assignments. 





Pooks too difficult. 


vague. 
study habits. 

Insufficient background of ex- 
periences and meanings. 


Fundamental reading habits 





inadequate. 


Language 
handicaps. Assignments too 
Inadequate specific 


Provide material not too dif- 
ficult. 

Broaden vocabulary of mean- 
ings. 

Give training in study habits. 
Provide background of ex- 
perience and meanings. 
Give remedial work in fun- 
damental reading habits. 
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TABULAR ANALYSIS OF SUGGESTIONS ON DIAGNOSIS AND 
REMEDIAL WORK—Continued 








Evivences OF DE- 





sereeer DIAGNOSIS REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS 
SPECIFIC STUDY |Dependence on _ incidental|Training in specific study 
HABITS learning, or general habits.| habits. 
Inadequate provision for spe-|Systematic use of specific 
Inability to outline,| cific training in preparation] practice materials similar 


organize, select 
ideas, or perform 
any of the other ac- 
tivities involved in 
study in regular 
school work, or on 
informal tests. 


Inability to follow 
printed or written 
directions. 

Inability to find an- 
swers to questions. 


Inappropriate _re- 
sponses in terms of 
cue words or 
phrases. 


Failure to recognize 
relevant rvaterial or 
equivalent ideas. 


Poor attack on study 


assignment. 


Partial answers. 
Misconceptions. 


Misconstrues cues- 
tions or assignment. 


for the actual needs. 


Habitual dependence on oth 
ers for suggestion or di- 
rection. 

Failure to read, thinking in 
terms of what is to be done 


Narrow attention span. 

Failure to organize the ele- 
ments of a question men- 
tally, and to use the 
conditions of the question 
intelligently in the search 
for replies. 

Slipshod work, 
too difficult as to vocab- 
ulary, sentence structure or 
content. 


Failure to proceed in the licht 
of a purpose and to hold a 
given mind-set while read- 
ing in search of a given 
idea or set of meanings. 

Material too difficult. 

Assignment too indefinite. 

Inabilty to plan and carry 
out work systematically. 


Failure to hold question in 
mind. 

Partial attention. 

Over-potency of certain ele- 
ments and under-potency 
of others. 

Failure to attend to rela- 
tional words and condition- 
ing clauses. 


or material], 


in design to the informal 
tests which reveal the need. 


Practice under conditions 
which throw the pupil on 
his own responsibility. 

Correction of explanation of 
causes for error, and more 
corrective practice. 

Training in holding several 
related items in mind and 
selecting suitable answers. 
Individual responsibility. 

Training with individual re- 
sponsibility. Pupils who 
fail to respond properly 
should be required to cor- 
rect their errors unless the 
material is manifestly too 
difficult, in which case 
similar work with simpler 
material may be used for 
training. 

Unless caused by lack of men- 
tal capacity, training should 
remove marked deficiency. 


Adjust material to ability of 
pupils or adjust assignments 
accordingly. Make assign- 
ments clear and concise. 

Give opportunities for learn- 
ing to plan. 

Make pupil individually re- 
sponsible for complete an- 
swers. Give training which 
shows effects of modifiers, 
conditioning clauses, and 
words which indicate rela- 
tionships. 

Require grasp of longer units. 





Lack of training in grasping 
total meanings of sentences 
and longer units. 
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EvIveNces or De- | D 
IAGNOSIS REMEDIAL SUGGESTION 
FICIENCY | . 








SPECIFIC STUDY | 
HABITS—Cont’d : 
Gross misconceptions}Lack of acquaintance with|Use questions which cannot 


and misinterpreta-| typical sentence structure. be answered by a single 

tions of reading/Failure to realize phrase] word. 

matter. meanings as units and tojGive training in anticipation 
organize meanings while} of meaning and organiza- 
reading. tion of content in terms of 


Abstract material. Lack ofex-| big problems. 
periences which make for|Provide experiences and con- 
adequate or correct con-| crete illustrations which 
cepts. correct erroneous concepts. 
Use pictures, maps, and com- 
mon experiences to explain 
abstract terms. 














The remainder of this article, however, deals chiefly with another 
aspect of the matter. An inspection of the chart shows that the causes 
of deficiency listed in the middle column may be grouped under certain 
general headings. In the following table the reader may see how many 
items were included under each heading in an analysis of the chart. 


Inappropriate abiding attitudes or sets........... iéoe 2S 
Narrow aims or peculiarity of emphasis in instruction.... 16 
General intellectual or mental traits or limitations...... II 
es DEEIUNEG <occceededesecsvensoncescsasess 9 
Quality or organization of instructional procedures..... 9 
Gaps in pupil experience or poor adjustment to growth level 7 
Nature of the materials of reading. ...............2008- 7 
eT ge Pe eee 6 
Specific deficiency in certain habits or. skills remediable 
Fg REPFTTTT YS CCC TERETE RS Oe ee 5 
Factors in home training or guidance (exclusive of foreign 
PES BURNED cs ccc is sede ccccenesandduceteses 5 
DENS ccc twed cbccnenencsctanctpecedocesese 3 


Further study of this array of causes leads to the conviction that a 
fundamental attack on the problems of reading deficiency should elimi- 
nate causal factors. 

Under the first heading are grouped the cumulative residues of 
unsuccessful or unsatisfying experience which make for discouragement 
or failure. Sound guidance should discover and arrest such tendencies 
at their very inception by making due provision for individual differ- 
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ences in ability and interests. The failure to utilize existing interests 
as a basis for reading, and the lack of a definite program of interest- 
building and attitude-conservation are here revealed. Certain reading 
procedures which build skills at the expense of attitudes have been 
prevalent and they too often eventuate by defeating their own ends. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered that this chart represents only 
outstanding cases of deficiency. Experience shows that many pupils 
whose reading achievement is satisfactory have not acquired an abiding 
interest in reading as a mode of experience which they will continue 
to utilize voluntarily to the enrichment of their own lives. 

Narrow aims or peculiarities of emphasis are responsible for another 
large group of deficiencies. Over-emphasis on one aspect of reading 
usually results in some skew or lack. This lack is often due to a 
peculiar emphasis in a manual or course of study or to supervisory 
suggestions. Well-balanced instruction, conceived in the light of broad 
aims, would eliminate such cases of deficiency, whereas narrow aims 
and poorly balanced instruction actually produce certain reading diffi- 
culties. 

Two other headings may be grouped together because the causes are 
located in the teacher. When the quality or organization of instruction 
is not conducive to growth in fundamental habits and skills, some 
pupils develop progressing deficiencies. These are at first slight and 
easily remediable; but vague, general, or purposeless teaching is not 
corrective, but rather conducive to further deterioration of abilities. 

Language handicaps predispose pupils to reading difficulty and there- 
fore point to the need for special adjustments and provision for all 
children of foreign parentage. Such general adjustments would strike 
at the cause of difficulty constructively, reduce retardation and also 
cut down the number of remediable cases due to language factors. 

Another large group of causes could be attacked by eliminating 
undesirable reading matter and introducing a greater variety and 
abundance of suitable aterial. So much has been written on this 
subject that it is hardly necessary to point to this need. 

Irregularity of attendance and other gaps or lacks of continuity in 
the pupil’s school experience lead to inevitable casualties. * These. may 
be reduced by a plan which promptly gives such pupils special attention 
until their adjustment is assured. 

Certain types of deficiency are due to physical defects. The chief 
physical defects are cases of faulty vision or hearing. Failure to examine 
pupils for such defects at entrance is often responsbile for inexplicable 
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slowness or seeming dullness which is not properly diagnosed until 
considerable harm is done. The McCallie Vision Tests for illiterates 
(Stoelting, Chicago) can be used by first grade teachers where medical 
inspection is not available, and informal tests of hearing can be arranged 
in the classroom when such defects are suspected. 

Cases of low intelligence may be discovered by intelligence tests. 
These should be given at school entrance so that the results may be 
used in grouping beginners. In subsequent grades a knowledge of a 
child’s mental capacity is essential for the interpretation of his achieve- 
ment and for an intelligent attack on reading difficulties. 

Finally, home conditions are found responsible for certain deficiencies. 
With the best of intentions parents often rob the child of all incentive 
to learn to read by reading to the child during the period when he 
should assume some responsibility of reading for himself. Occasionally 
the matter is made more complex by failure to realize that adult 
standards of literature cannot with impunity be imposed on children. 
Tastes thrive best on materials adapted to present interests and 
abilities. 

This inventory shows that by far the major number of our reading 
problems are preventable by a revision of aims and a readjustment 
of requirements, materials, and procedures. If we attack the causes 
of reading deficiency in this way it is entirely possible to reduce the 
number of remediable cases. By clearing up cases and simultaneously 
working on the improvement of learning conditions and procedures 
which reveal and meet individual needs day by day, the number of 
remediable cases in the Lincoln School was reduced from 28 to 1 in four 
years. The case which has not yielded to treatment has been diagnosed 
each year and has received special remedial work during four years 
without marked improvement; but such cases are rare and should not 
discourage careful work. Chronic disability is not a legitimate diagnosis 
until every possible remedial effort has been tried. The chart should 
enable teachers to proceed from the detection of deficiency to an 
analysis of the contributing factors whatever they may be. The third 
column of the chart is suggestive rather than prescriptive but should 
eliminate much of the trial and error which has characterized unguided 
attempts at such work. 

In conclusion it seems fair to say that the proportion of reading 
failures and cases of marked deficiency in the total enrollment is a 
better index of the adequacy of any school’s reading program than 
medians or other measures of central tendency. Furthermore, the re- 
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duction of that proportion by direct attack on the varied causes of 
failure is a worthy objective and a sure means of cutting off the supply 
of remediable cases at its source. When causes cannot be isolated we 
are reduced to the necessity of dealing with cases in a manner com- 
patible with limited insight. This is true in other fields of endeavor 
and can be illustrated by reference to the control of disease. With due 
realization of the present limitations of education as a science we can 
nevertheless organize our attack on reading deficiency along similar 
lines. 
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A TEST IN HEALTH KNOWLEDGE 


By Artuur I. GaTEs 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


and RutH STRANG 


Part-time Instructor in Health Education, Teachers College 


With Introduction by Dr. Greorce T. Parmer, Director of Research 
of the American Child Health Association 


INTRODUCTION 


Within the short space of ten years the education of children in the 
principles of healthy living has progressed from factual instruction 
in physiology to the encouragement of children in the application of 
health knowledge to everyday life. The memorizing of the names 
of the bones of the body has been supplemented by the more useful 
understanding of the needs of the daily diet, hours of sleep, open air 
play, clean hands and faces, the maintenance and advancement of 
health and the means for the avoidance of the common ills. 

Health Education is today a widely recognized term and it occupies 
a secure place along with communicable disease control, infant hygiene, 
sanitation and other items in a community health program. 

Development in this field has found its strongest proponents in 
certain national societies, such as the former Child Health Organiza- 
tion of America, the National Tuberculosis Association and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. It has been the policy of the Child Health Organization 
and its successor, the American Child Health Association, to facilitate 
the advancement of this work by supplying teachers in service with 
materials, such as suitable plays, games, charts, books, etc., utilizing 
the language understood by children. The first logical step was to 
awaken an interest in the subject. The promotion of a specific program 
of instruction purposely has been avoided in order not to stifle origi- 
nality of thought among the great body of teachers. 

Now that there exists a volume of teaching material and a variety 
of methods of presentation, the time has come for an evaluation of 
this material and for checking up on the end results of these instruction 
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methods. The devising of suitable health knowledge tests was made 
a project of the Division of Research of the American Child Health 
Association in its program for 1923. 

The psychologists and workers in educational research have given us 
among other things measures of knowledge, of learning, of judgment, 
of motor control, of adaptability to different types of work. It was 
most natural then to turn to this field for aid in securing tools to measure 
the accomplishments of health education. Such devices should prove 
of great value in the hands of school superintendents, supervisors and 
teachers in determining the health understanding of pupils, the progress 
made and the relative effectiveness of different methods of instruction. 

In the development of these plans we encountered the most sympa- 
thetic interest on the part of Dr. Thomas D. Wood, proiessor of 
physical education at Teachers College, Columbia University. Through 
his intervention we were fortunate in interesting Professor Arthur I. 
Gates, of the department of psychology of Teachers College, in under- 
taking the direction of this work. Under the capable guidance of Dr. 
Gates, Miss Ruth Strang has completed the laborious task of test 
construction. 

We take this occasion to express our deep appreciation to the people 
named. It is our hope that this pioneer effort in health education 
measurement will serve a most practical purpose and that it will stimu- 
late the growth of similar tests not only of health knowledge, but of 
attitude and habits and the reaction of these factors upon the family at 
heme. 

GerorcE T. Parmer, Dr. P.H. 


THE GATES-STRANG HEALTH KNOWLEDGE TEST 
GENERAL NATURE OF THE TEST 


The Health Knowledge Test is based upon a careful analysis of the 
facts concerning many phases of healthful living which were found 
in twenty selected courses in health offered in rural and city schools 
in America, and in fourteen of the most widely used text books on 
health. The statements varied in frequency from “chew food 
thoroughly” which appeared in all texts and courses and with a total 
number of 72 mentions to some such as “tea has a harmful effect on 
the linings of the stomach” which appeared but once in one book. The 
facts which were mentioned three times or more, and a few others 
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judged by expert opinion to be important, were used as the basis of the 
test exercises.* 

The form of test selected was the recognition type with a choice of 
five alternative answers. This type of exercise is easy to administer 
and score, requires no writing of words, and has less element of chance 
than the false and true type, or the recognition type with a choice of 
only three or four answers. It is at the present time the most generally 
approved type of exercise for this purpose. 

For each of the positive statements in the selected list, a test unit 
was constructed. In order not to make the right answer too obviously 
right, it was not possible to give the most complete answer in some 
cases. The best answer in every case means the best of the five pro- 
posed answers. The 744 exercises thus constructed were refined and 
tested by application to an average of 400 students in grades 3 to 8 
of the elementary school, first year high school, and one class in 
college. They were also submitted for appraisement to specialists 
in psychology—Miss Ella Woodyard of the Institute of Educational 
Research, and Miss Gertrude Hildreth and Miss Helene Searcy, techni- 
cal assistants in educational psychology, Teachers College. Miss 
Hildreth and Miss Searcy had a large share also in constructing and 
giving the tests, and in tabulating results. 

The following experts in the various subject matter fields criticized 
the test exercises from the standpoint of scientific accuracy: 

Eugene C. Howe, Ph.D., Department of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation, Wellesley College. 

Leta S. Hollingworth, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Ernest L. Scott, Ph.D., S.M., Associate Professor of Physiology, 
Columbia University Medical School, Columbia University. 

Kenneth D. Blackfan, Ph.D., Harvard Medical School, Department 
of Pediatrics. 

Jean Broadhurst, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Mary Swartz Rose, Ph.D., Professor of Nutrition, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

E. George Payne, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Sociology, New 
York University. 

Lucy H. Gillett, M.A., Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, New York City. 


*The methods and results of the analysis of sources will be published in detail later 
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Ellice M. Alger, M.D., National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness. 

Harold DeW. Cross, D.M.D., Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Chil- 
dren, Boston. 

Gertrude E. Hodgman, R.N., Educational Secretary, National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing. 

Henry C. Sherman, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Food Chemistry, 
Columbia University. 

Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D., Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Of the original 744 exercises 224 were omitted for one or more of 
the following reasons: They were essentially duplicates of others; 
no scientifically correct answer could be made at the present time; 
the results from testing showed ambiguous, misleading or confusing 
statements; the experts thought the idea too trivial or too technical to 
include. Five hundred twenty-nine exercises were retained. These are 
distributed among the following phases of health education. 


NUMBER 
OF 
Toric EXERCISES 

i eee ead aka kaa Tiare ash ee ws Sear Rene ad 98 
SE OR eae 78 
Ee et acc desadediedeceehvaesseeece 33 
EE ees ner kacbes se cwebeaeene 30 
Ne ea cate dg ¢ UE pink we'ea 6 s0.¥ 6ae ke wi 27 
RE EE Soon occas vasesebasevéacees 21 
EE a ee 18 
EEE CE Te 17 
ea eine deka a lsn's eae s04e¥- eho ee 15 
Defects, including Malnutrition.................. 14 : 
CEE Lae GMARhu SOs sabwones ese deVeer eeeveean 14 
I on Dah obs wap.adie ess earemeke be 14 
PE ENR ach etb nb ethwhes eeeemensetasenees 13 
ES ee ee 12 
ae cabo Vucbkinhsnaeenand wneee 12 
EE BAW eROUL but adceeb se kets ducseesseasdawhe II 
Elimination of Body Wastes..............ceeeee. to 
SE 5s c> s atieb be seb iGo s.cs Hess 00-0045 10 
ls eek ih aauictile 1.0a4s<ie 10 
Disposal of Garbage and Waste.................. 10 
RE GIT A ANE See Oe Oe 9 
Names of Scientists and Miscellaneous Items...... 8 
SEE, is dadee nb baa wee cks 00% abudd ds ceces 7 
ae eae 6 
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NUMBER 
OF 

Topic EXERCISES 
Se a ack eeu aks dey cada dean k on 6 
Patent Medicines and Drugs .................05: 5 
ME ne neny bach uneeat’ bass00ecesvadeascwnes 4 
ND fo 50heicuahi dabei nsucebensascasées 3 
Public Health Administration ................... 3 
nn i a i 2 


AIMS OF THE TEST 


This test aims to measure the individual’s knowledge of many phases 
of healthful living. It tests whether he can recognize which of the 
five responses suggested is the most healthful one to make in a given 
situation; why a certain action is desirable; which of five facts is true; 
and in a few cases, who discovered these facts. 

Although habits of acting and attitudes are probably of greatest 
importance, it is generally agreed that knowledge is also an essential 
part of the Health Education program. Since it is impossible to form 
in school all the specific health habits needed by an individual, knowl- 
edge is essential in aiding the individual to make satisfactory responses 
to new situations. Knowledge is also needed in furnishing rational 
motives for action. It is this knowledge side of Health Education 
that this test aims to measure. 


NEED FOR A TEST OF HEALTH KNOWLEDGE 


Occasional questions relating to health have been included in some 
science, home economics, and general achievement tests, but there 
have been up to this time no tests covering the field of health education 
as a whole. 


USES OF THE TEST 


A. The test should be useful in improving the teaching of health. 
It should show the teacher what are the assets and deficiencies in 
health knowledge of the children in her class. In Health Education 
where the subject matter is at present not progressively organized, and 
where the best teaching will probably always be done as the need 
for it arises, a test at the beginning of the term to find out where the 
children stand is especially needed to prevent unprofitable repetition 
and loss of interest due to teaching “the same old thing” or new facts 
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which the pupils do not comprehend because they have not the neces- 
sary background. The test given at the end of the term as well as in 
the beginning should improve teaching by showing the teacher what she 
has accomplished during the term or during a certain unit of study. 
Have the children really been learning what she thought she had been 
teaching? 

The test should help solve some of the problems of individual dif- 
ferences in children. By examining the test papers of each child, the 
teacher can discover the erroneous beliefs and the deficiencies in the 
knowledge of each child, and perhaps find that the reason why the 
child has not formed certain health habits is that he did not know 
exactly what to do or why he ought to do it. A sixth grade girl more 
than 40 per cent overweight marked as correct—‘A girl should keep 
her weight—as large as possible.” We cannot expect children to do the 
best thing when they do not know what is best to do. The tests should 
give the teacher a more scientific way of helping individual children by 
finding out whether their difficulties are due to lack of knowledge or to 
some other cause. 

Another way in which the test should improve teaching is by giving 
the children a definite measure of their achievement. The test given 
at the beginning of the year shows them where they are lacking in 
health knowledge, and helps to motivate the health teaching during 
the year. The test given at the end of the term shows the children 
what progress they have made. 

Some of the simpler exercises might be made into reading games by 
printing each answer on a separate slip of paper and placing them in 
an envelope on which is printed the question. The child reads first 
the question and then the answers, and places the best answer on the 
outside of the envelope. The envelopes may be decorated with appro- 
priate pictures, and used in settlement classes and clinics as well as in 
the lower grades of school. 

B. The test should be useful in improving the preparation of 
teachers. The complete list of exercises will give a bird’s-eye view of 
the field of health education, and an accurate statement of facts useful 
in solving many health problems. Selected exercises may be given to 
normal school students to discover what their background of health 
knowledge is, or to test what they have learned during the term. Simi- 
larly tests might be given to teachers in service to discover what health 
knowledge should be offered in extension courses. 
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The Board of Examiners might use some of the exercises as part 
of the examination taken by candidates for a license to teach in the 
elementary grades. The supervisor or principal might use the test to 
make a survey of health knowledge in different classes and in different 
schools in order to appraise present conditions in his schools. The 
results of the test, however, should be only a part of the supervisor’s 
total estimate of the health work being done in a particular grade. 

C. The test should be useful in curriculum construction. Since the 
exercises are arranged under each topic in order of difficulty as de- 
termined by testing an average of three hundred fifty unselected 
pupils, they give a rough practical progression of subject matter from 
the easiest to the most difficult facts. All of these facts, of course, 
will not be taught in the elementary school. The range of difficulty 
is great. Some of the facts at the end of each topic were not answered 
correctly by all college students in a group especially interested in 
health education. The curriculum maker would need to give the tests 
to different groups of children who have studied a given unit of work 
to find out what facts can be mastered with a reasonable expenditure 
of effort by children in a given grade. 

D. The test is a useful instrument for research. The research 
worker may use the test to secure evidence concerning the effectiveness 
of one method of teaching versus another method, or of any one ex- 
perimental factor or factors versus another experimental factor or 
factors. 


FORMS IN WHICH TESTS WILL BE AVAILABLE 


A Monograph Containing the Complete Series. The complete series 
of 520 test exercises will be published together with directions and 
suggestions for use, administration, scoring, tabulating, etc., in a mono- 
graph The Gates-Strang Health Knowledge Test, by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College. The exercises will be classified under topical 
headings and will be arranged in order from easiest to hardest in each 
group. The difficulty of each item will be indicated, thus enabling the 
examiner or teacher to make up a number of forms of any length, level of 
difficulty or range of difficulty on any topic or combination of topics to 
suit the needs. These test items may be given in any number,—orally, 
in blackboard writing, or in mimeographed or other form. 

A few samples, showing the easiest, the hardest and intermediate 
levels of difficulty are reproduced here. 
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Per Cent oF ELEMENTARY NUMBER AND TEXT OF THE EXERCISE 
Scnoot Cur~tpren WHO AND Correct ANSWER INDICATED 
ANSWER CORRECTLY By xX 

92 1. The best food to eat with cereal is 
etnten teen sugar 
bikie aad syrup 
vaeéeneel butter 

X....milk 

i winds mien molasses 

Ss 50. One should not put his pencil in his mouth because 


ieoteenen it wastes the pencil 
pebaeements it does not look nice 
eee it is not polite 
......germs from the pencil might get into 
the mouth 
Rn eee it is against the rules of the school 


50 265. If one is hungry half an hour before supper time, 
it is best 
ee oe to eat a meat sandwich 
Eadie o wie to eat a few cookies 
pneie tee ed to drink a glass of soda water 
hn wide neice’ to eat an ice cream cone 
..X....to drink a glass of water 


a5 459. Whooping cough is 
-...¥....a serious disease which should be 
avoided 


ued batestane never a dangerous disease 

caulecwenee unpleasant but all children have to have 
it sometime 

See ewan never catching 

piss 6st no worse than a bad cold 


7 520. The common “house” fly is usually hatched in 


cesta potahicod still water 
....¥....Manure 

ae eraleaeeie swampy places 
Pt eee houses 


Short Printed Forms. In addition to the complete series to appear 
in the monograph, printed forms constituting standardized tests of con- 
ventional type will be available at the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. These forms of the Health Knowledge Test will contain sixty- 
four exercises selected from various topics and arranged in order of 
increasing difficulty. These tests may be used in grades three to twelve. 
Form I, which will be available shortly, is reprinted in part below. For 
this form, exactly forty minutes is allowed from the time when the 
teacher says “Ready, begin,” to the time when she says “Pencils up.” 
Forty minutes is ample time for most children to finsh,—even those 


in the third grade. In upper grades, most of the children finish in less 
than this time. 
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THE GATES-STRANG HEALTH KNOWLEDGE TEST 
Prepared by Arthur I. Gates and Ruth Strang, Teachers College 


Form I 
Grades 3 to 8 
eer errr re ok 2. ere BO. ck 6 dosisanvanveuss 
How old are you?...... Poe gs Se oe Grade.... 
Se Sg rr rns OE Gis crest eas aneieoeén 


Directions: Here are some questions about health. Five answers are given to each 
question. Read carefully each question and the five answers. Then mark the one 
best answer. If you do not know which answer is best, mark one anyway. If 
more than one is marked your answer will be called wrong. 





Sample Exercises: 


1. We should have fresh air 
....X....all the time 
Phawneand in the daytime but not at night 
imme ness at night but not during the daytime 
pkeneeeeée especially in summer 
eedeesad when we begin to get a headache 
2. Boys and girls should brush their teeth 
eee twice a year 
aedneeee once a month 
- eee twice a day 
RA ewewee once a week 
wieeeeos twice a week 
3. Keeping school desks neat and floor free from papers should be done by 
Seewesveed the teacher 
rere yee the janitor 
bia ees the principal 
Madhetsed the pupils 


The following are some of the exercises found in Form I. 


1. It is best for children to eat 
Pee ee three regular meals each day 
eae ee whenever they want to eat 
Weeweeesed six or seven times a day 
a veupeee just before going to bed 


2. At meal time we should 
be eat quickly and hurry back to school 
re take a sandwich and run out to play 
ree eat in a hurry so we can spend more time outdoors 
ipesece ee sit down at the table and eat slowly 
Sebdevsees play with the knife and fork 
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3. Cooked meat or vegetables should be kept 
pauses dale in cool damp cellars 
vessenbhes in the sunlight 
Sa eeeaeded in the air, uncovered 
eb ane wid in a cold place, covered 
ieee ta in a warm dry closet 


4. Alice is thin and pale. Besides rest and some outdoor exercise she should 
probably have 
itaseenéell candy between meals 
how eae medicine 
ee mene meat three times a day 
a eras more milk, bread, butter, spinach 
poeta eal more fried potatoes with gravy 


5. Flies should be kept away from food because they carry 


6. There is less danger of your giving a cold to some one else if you 
wail ipa cover your face when coughing and sneezing 
4 enamels use the same glass to drink from 
taucteawdt lend your handkerchief to him 
henna eased exchange pencils with him 
eer rel sit close to him 


7. A person who has trouble with his eyes should 
nhavasexta buy a pair of glasses at the 10 cent store 
Aste Se ee borrow glasses from some one in the family 
cn atkaneeeee ask a neighbor what kind of glasses to get 
<¢aaaceiel have glasses fitted to his eyes by an eye doctor 
seduch eons not do anything about it. 


8. Of these foods the best to choose for breakfast is 


17. For eating a good noonday meal, school children should plan to use about 
Cehecwivreda 5 minutes 
ere ee 1o minutes 


18. We should visit a dentist 
av cuah ous only when we have a toothache 
iovEsevked every two or three years 
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id alco Shab regularly twice a year 
sean ana only if our teeth are crooked 
nena eee awa only to have teeth pulled 
19. Long and regular hours of sleep 
hh help keep children well 
iain tke ee cause nervousness and illness 
.++seee.+.are necessary only for babies 
=e ee make children sleepy in the daytime 
an Sera keep children from doing good school work 
20. A growing boy should eat roast beef or other meat. 
Soe Pere more often than he drinks milk 
: not more than once a day 
5 re twice a day 
ee more often than he eats potatoes 
ais rca iin So three times a day 
21. If you should get a low mark in school work, it will help matters to 
eae we oe.d decide you are no good, and stop working 
igeatnwes ask the teacher’s advice and follow it 
Sigiikaiciee wis cry, and tear up your report card 
patie. i% 40% tell your parents the teacher has it in for you 
| ere tee pretend you are sick and can’t go to school 
22. We help to keep from having accidents on the water when 
a we move about as we like in canoes or row boats 
Sia habi she dee we hold people under the water for fun 
Th ek bis sod we try to learn to swim in deep water 
ieecikees we “take dares” in diving and jumping into the water from high 
places 
pakkaleie tee wil we learn how to swim and to save a drowning person 
23. If the organs of .our bodies could talk they would say 
waeseanes “wear tight belts” 
yang hee ane “wear garters” 
eS eee “wear high heeled shoes” 
ey ee “wear loose clothes” 
Maks eaeeea “wear high collars” 


DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING AND USING RESULTS 


The total score is the number of exercises in which the one best 
answer is correctly marked. If two or more answers are marked, the 
exercise is counted wrong. If the answer is omitted, no credit is given. 
Exercises attempted are scored either right or wrong. No partial 
credit is given. 

Let us suppose that Form I, or a selected group of exercises from 
the entire list, has been given to a sixth grade class at the beginning of 
the term; that the teacher has followed the directions explicitly, and 
that they are now ready to be scored. 
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Step 1: The teacher places a minus (—) sign in front of all 
answers incorrectly marked. She places a zero (0) in front of any 
which have been omitted. She then counts the number of wrong 
answers—assume it to be 20—and the number of omissions—assume 
this to be 2—adds these, 20 + 2 = 22, and subtracts this sum from 
the total number of exercises (which is 64), 64 — 22 = 42. This 
pupil’s score is 42. The other papers are scored in a similar manner. 


mmm Graph of scores aT beginning of term 


econ Grady of scores at end of term | ———— TT 
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Ficure 1.—Graph of Scores for Pupils in the Class at the Beginning and at the End 
of the Term. 


By inspection, it can be seen that the scores are higher at the end of the term; and 


that the middle score at the beginning is 46-47, and at the end of the term it is 
52-53—6 points higher. 


Step 2: As the teacher scores the papers, she places them in piles 
of similar scores so she can arrange them quickly in one pile with the 
highest score on the bottom and the lowest score on the top. 

Step 3: She then pictures these scores on a sheet of squared paper. 
(See Figure I.) Suppose the lowest score made is 40 and the highest 
possible score is 64. This makes a difference of 24 points between the 
highest and lowest scores. Whenever the difference is more than 20 it 
is best to group them into intervals of two or more points, 40-41, 42-43, 
44-45, etc. These scores are written at the bottom of the page as 
in the diagram. If two pupils make a score of 40 or 41, a line is 
drawn two squares up. Similarly, all the scores are recorded. By 
counting up to the score of half the number of pupils the teacher sees 
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roughly what the average score is, and where one pupil stands in 
relation to the rest of the class—at the lowest, highest, or middle por- 
tion of the distribution. On the same sheet of paper the scores of 
the same class on the same test at the end of the term may be pictured 
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Ficure 2.—Graph of Scores of Individual Pupils at the Beginning and at the End 


of the Term. 


by a line of a different color. A glance at the two shows the difference 
in total achievement of the class as a whole. 

Step 4: Another type of picture may be made of the scores of 
individual pupils. This is useful to show the pupil as well as the 
teacher the total progress made during the year. (See Figure 2.) 

Step 5: One other tabulation will be useful to the teacher in finding 
out what are the most common misconceptions in her class. This is 
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made by looking over the papers and writing down the subject of the 
exercises marked incorrectly. Opposite these she places a mark for 


each time this mistake occurs. For example: 
ExXeErcisE ANSWERED NuMBER OF PUPILS 
INCORRECTLY ANSWERING EAcH INCORRECTLY 
EC odie tnedbevercoeccescs HIT] Wa tht 
Most Important Time to Clean the Teeth...... TI it 
i cake denne egesebeeessees tH] WII | 


From this tabulation she can learn which subjects need to be taught 
as early as possible. As she finds time, she will be interested in looking 
over the papers of individual children, especially of those making the 
lowest scores, finding out the reasons why the child answered incor- 
rectly, correcting the child’s misconceptions, and giving him reference 
readings for deficiencies in fields of knowledge which most of the class 
have already mastered. 

The same test should be given and the steps just mentioned repeated 
at the end of the term. Neither the teacher nor the pupil should study 
the test itself during the term. It would defeat the object of the test 
to give drill on the test exercises. 

For teachers and others interested in a more statistical treatment 
of the scores, the median, standard deviation, and other statistical 
measures may be computed. These are described in detail in books on 
educational measurement, such as W. A. McCall, How to Measure in 
Education, New York, Macmillan Co.; or H. O. Rugg, Statistical 
Methods, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1920. 

Teachers, however, will desire an immediately useful rather than a 
detailed statistical treatment of test results. The five steps described 
will show the teacher the total progress made during the year, what 
are the common misconceptions, unusually wrong impressions, where 
her class as a whole or as individuals lacks knowledge, and where it 
has adequate knowledge. This will give the teacher a useful basis for 
future instruction. 

In using a health knowledge test care must be taken not to put too 
much emphasis on the acquisition of knowledge. A proper balance 
must be maintained among all aspects of health education—habits and 
attitudes as well as knowledge. Knowledge should be considered not as 
an end in itself but as an aid in building the desired habits and atti- 
tudes, and as a means by which the child is able to make the healthful 
response in new situations and thus adjust himself satisfactorily to his 
environment. 

















HOUSING AND EDUCATION 


By BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


Associate Professor of Household Economics, Teachers College 


Adequate housing and wholesome community environment are so 
important for human welfare, and yet so difficult to secure under rapid 
urbanization, that it is small wonder that the social and economic 
aspects of housing and city and town planning are finding a growing 
place in socialized education. The problems of the city will in many 
respects yield only to far-sighted planning in advance. So city planning, 
or controlling the growth of town and city by attention to the size of 
city lots, to the street plan, system of parks, service by public utilities, 
and especially to the setting of boundaries for business and residence 
districts, has itself become a complex art or profession, and is now 
the most important single measure for guaranteeing good housing for 
the individual citizen. A recent development is the attack on these 
community problems by “regional planning” which takes into account 
groups of neighboring towns and the intervening open country. Roads, 
rapid transit, and parks are examples of items requiring planning on 
this extensive scale. Even housing standards can only be effectively 
maintained by controlling suburban growth outside the present limits 
of expanding communities, so that later extension of the city will give 
an enlarged community that is suitably planned throughout. 

Housing and city planning are closely related topics and one or the 
other or both appear as items in courses of instruction in about one in 
four of one hundred American college and university catalogs recently 
examined. Distinctive courses on these subjects were found in several 
institutions, some details of which are given below. More significant 
was the finding that housing and city, town, and regional planning were 
infiltrating very generally as topics of importance in courses in sociology, 
social problems, social work, economics, home economics, engineering, 
architecture. Some of these courses, as those in Municipal Sociology, 
Urban Sociology, City Problems, by their titles indicate the functional 
attack in education upon the problem of community living conditions. 
As one examines the situation, one is driven to the conclusion that 
similar appropriate attention to these problems may be expected in 
high school courses in sociology or social studies, citizenship, economics, 
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health, and home economics, and that some attention must be given 
even on upper grade and junior high school levels, if we are to secure 
an informed public opinion that can act effectively. 

Home economics departments in colleges quite commonly give a 
course on the house and house planning, the character of which is 
well indicated by the recent text-book, House and Home, by Dr. Greta 
Gray. A definite course on the broader social and economic aspects 
of housing problems is being given by home economics departments in 
at least three institutions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Cornell University, and University of Wisconsin. The Cornell course 
deals with the fundamental phases of the housing problem and the 
trend of housing progress; housing in relation to health, community 
problems, industry, and finance; town, city and rural planning; housing 
laws; types of housing; housing progress. 

The University of Wisconsin in addition to a home economics course 
on House Architecture and Sanitation, gives a special course on Housing 
the Worker, dealing with the history of the housing problem, present- 
day standards in housing, and means for reaching these standards, 
with an advanced Housing seminary course, including in its topics: 
development of housing in Europe and the United States; present 
phases; psychologic factors in the housing problem; home economics 
and the solution of the problem. 

Teachers College has offered for a number of years a course on Hous- 
ing, Community Living Conditions and Family Welfare. This will be 
offered with further emphasis upon housing and town planning in the 
Summer Session of 1925, covering such topics as: standards of living as 
affected by the housing of various groups; city, suburban, and rural 
housing; housing costs; methods of housing progress by legislative or 
standard-setting methods, such as housing laws, zoning codes, city 
planning, regional planning, etc.; progress by constructive methods 
such as commercial, codperative, industrial and public building activi- 
ties; housing reform as a part of various welfare programs; programs 
for teachers, public health nurses, social workers, and others. An ad- 
vanced research course will also be offered on Housing and Town 
Planning in relation to family welfare, with opportunities for field work. 

Harvard University has given for many years a course on The 
Housing Problem and the Social Aspects of Town Planning, with op- 
portunity for special research, under Professor James Ford, who has 
also recently organized the national movement known as Better Homes 
in America, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
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The University of Oregon offers a graduate course in sociology, 
Town, City and Regional Planning, a study of the principles of city 
planning and their relation to regional, state, and national planning; 
formulation of a program of development based upon fundamental 
principles of progress. Washington State College offers a sociology 
course on Towns and Small Cities, including town planning, and Kansas 
University, one on “the evolution of country and village communities and 
of housing problems.” The University of Michigan has given a course 
on the legal aspects of city planning, under the direction of Frank B. 
Williams of the New York Bar, author of the standard book, The Law 
of City Planning, who has also lectured at other universities on this 
subject. 

The University of Minnesota offers two courses: one course in 
sociology on Housing Problems—an examination of housing evils and 
their causes; the various movements for the prevention or improvement 
of bad housing; town and city planning; and “garden cities”; and the 
other course in civil engineering on City Planning—the physical 
elements of the city, topography, drainage, geology, public works and 
structures, street arrangements, transit, terminals, etc. 

What are the goals in education and social reform regarding housing? 
Certainly the following, among others, are important objectives: 

The city planning of every community is a goal well in sight, for 
already over three hundred American cities have begun planning pro- 
grams. In the post-war housing legislation of both England and France, 
city planning has been deliberately set as a national standard for all 
cities. 

State legislatures should adopt the “zoning enabling act,” drawn up 
by the Division of Building and Housing of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which upon adoption by the legislature gives 
municipalities legal authority to adopt local zoning ordinances so drawn 
as to divide the community into appropriate residence, business, and 
factory districts. Such zoning enabling acts have been adopted by 
thirteen states in the last two years, and while still in process of legal 
interpretation have generally been upheld by the courts, including the 
United States Supreme Court. An adverse decision in New Jersey has 
just lead the legislature of that state to propose a constitutional amend- 
ment, providing for zoning legislation. 

The adoption by municipalities of local zoning ordinances is the 
method of establishing these protective building districts. Up to 
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January 1, 1925, some 320 American cities had been thus zoned or 
were in process of zoning. 

State legislatures should also adopt state housing laws, based upon 
the Model Housing Law of Lawrence Veiller, setting standards as to 
light, air, size of rooms and of windows, water supply, sanitation, fire- 
protection, maintenance and alterations, not only of multiple dwellings, 
but ultimately of single family and two-family houses. Already about 
a dozen states have such state housing laws. 

The education of public opinion for housing law enforcement and 
for stimulating building, zoning, and community planning is essential. 
America needs the Belgian system of local housing boards, or definite 
divisions of boards of health, to encourage better housing, organized 
under state housing and regional planning boards. New York State 
has had such a state board now for two years, and Massachusetts has 
a system of local city planning boards. 

Education must particularly enlighten the individual as to his part 
in securing wholesome housing. For some things he is primarily and 
solely answerable: his selection of housing and its consequent effects 
upon his health, ‘his social and economic progress. Shall he try to own, 
or rent? Shall he acquire an owned home as security against old-age 
disability? Shall he hold his family in a congested city dwelling or 
break away to a community with more spacious living conditions? 
The individual’s enlightenment is also the practical path that leads to 
housing and other urban reform that requires social action. 

Is America to continue as a country of family homes where child life 
and adult interests center, or shall housing become a mere market com- 
modity to be rented for the day’s needs? Are our cities to ““warehouse 
human beings”? Or shall we build intelligently with eight to ten 
families to the acre, and with our cities as satellite towns of perhaps 
50,000 population, radiating out from metropolitan centers and with 
open country between communities? 

As part of this issue there is involved the question as to women’s 
share in social culture, and equally that of man. Are marriage and 
parenthood to be set up ideally as a part of the common experience, 
and will they be made a fundamental object in education and in life 
planning? A long-view, both of individual human happiness, and of 
progress in civilization and the larger part that inheritance might play 
in it, cannot but challenge our present arrangements in education, 
business and social life, that are making marriage impossible or unlikely 
to tens of thousands of our most select men and women, and in turn 
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are making for childless marriage. A better organization of the ma- 
terial background of life, that is, the house, its equipment and the 
community agencies and utilities that serve the home, is possible and 
this will facilitate family life. 

Specialists must be trained in the housing field. Architects, town 
planners, zoning experts, municipal engineers, real estate managers, 
social workers, housing inspectors, visiting housekeepers to deal with 
tenants’ problems, managers of dwelling property, of apartments and 
group-dwellings, health workers, recreation specialists and, indeed, 
every teacher who would touch constructively the urban situation, these 
are some of the persons who can use the newer knowledge of housing 
and city planning. 

Housing and the provision of community facilities for wholesome 
living are universal problems and much more social than individual in 
their controlling conditions. Hence they require for their solution 
community and state action, but that waits upon an informed electorate. 
It is with the idea of placing teachers in touch with this significant 
subject that the following selected bibliography of housing and city 
planning has been prepared.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books AND PAMPHLETS 


ADAMS, THOMAS. Rural Planning and Development. Canadian Commission on 
Conservation, Ottawa, 1917. 

ALDRIDGE, H. R. National Housing Manual. National Housing and Town 
Planning Council, London: 1923, p. 526. Supplement: Guide to Administration 
of Housing Acts, 1924. 

Exhaustive and authoritative, by the secretary of the National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council. History of housing movement to 1923; a national housing policy; its ad- 
ministration; housing problem in other countries. 

ARONOVICI, CAROL. Housing and the Housing Problem. McClurg, Chicago: 
1920, p. 163. 


A stimulating discussion of the broader issues,—land, materials, labor, capital, mainte- 
nance, improvements. 


BACON, ALBION FELLOWS. Beauty for Ashes. Survey Magazine, New York: 
Nov. 1, 1923 to Sept. 5, 1914. (Also in book form—out of print.) 


The epic of American housing reform by a woman citizen who led in securing the 
Indiana housing law. 


BARNES, HARRY. Housing, the Facts and the Future. Emest Benn, London: 
1923, p. 450, illustrated. 


By a parliamentary housing leader who anticipates increased provision of housing by 
government until it becomes a public utility. 


* Prepared jointly by Benjamin R. Andrews and Shelby M. Harrison, lecturer in house- 
Id economics, Teachers College, and associate director of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Acknowledgment is made for many suggestions to Dr. Edith Elmer Wood. 
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BASHORE, HARVEY B. Overcrowding and Defective Housing in Rural Dis- 
tricts. Wiley, New York: 10915, p. 92. 


Housing not simply a large city problem; land overcrowding, house overcrowding, de- 
fective buildings, overcrowded schools. By official of Pennsylvania Department of Health, 


BASSETT, EDWARD M. Zoning. National Municipal League, New York: 
1922, p. 26. 


A compact handbook of zoning—need for, methods, laws, bibliography. By a leading 
legal authority. 


Bibliography of Social Surveys. Russell Sage Foundation, New York. (Out of 
print, new edition ready shortly.) 


Lists important housing surveys. 


BIRD, CHARLES S., JR., Chairman. Town Planning for Small Communities. 
Walpole Town Planning Committee. Appleton, New York: 1917, p. 492, illus- 
trated. 

Surveys town pinaning peti with chapters on Cost, Ways and Means, Parks and 


Playgrounds, Streets anc oads, Recreation, Forests, Social Life, Housing, Health, In- 
dustry, etc., also, the town planning of Walpole. 


CRANE, CAROLINE BARTLETT. Everyman’s House. Doubleday, Page, New 
York: 1925, p. 226. 


The prize demonstration house, at Kalamazoo, Mich., in the Better Homes in America 
competition. 


DAVIS, KATHERINE B. Housing Conditions of Employed Women in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. Bureau of Social Hygiene, New York: 1922. 


A survey of housing conditions and problems of non-family women; organized houses; 
room registries; housing experiments. 


DE FOREST, ROBERT W. and VEILLER, LAWRENCE, Editors. The Tene- 
ment House Problem, Including the Report of the New York State Tenement 
House Commission of 1900. 2 Vols. Macmillan Co., 1903, pp. 470 and 516. 


Authoritative articles by the editors and others on conditions in New York and other 
cities, requiring remedial action; also housing reform during the 19th century. 


European Housing Problems Since the War. Issued by International Labor Office, 
Geneva: 1924, p. 484. 
Reports from seventeen European countries. 

FURNISS, A. D. S. and PHILLIPS, MARIAN. The Working Woman’s House. 
Swathmore Press, London: 1919, p. 83. 


Discusses the views of women on home, the house, coéperative house-management, and 
the healthy town. 


GOULD, E. R. L. Housing of the Working People. Eighth Special Report of 
Commissioner of Labor. Washington: 1895, p. 461. 
Important early study of American and foreign conditions. 

GRAY, GRETA, House and Home. A Manual and Textbook of Practical House 
Planning. Lippincott, Philadelphia: 1923, p. 356. 


By a graduate in architecture and in home economics; deals with sanitary, economic, 
social, and architectural phases. 


GRIES, J. M. and TAYLOR, J. S. How to Own Your Own Home. Dept. of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C.: 1923, p. 28. 
Problems of family that would build or buy a home. 
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HAMLIN, W. A. Low Cost Cottage Construction in America. Dept. of Social 
Ethics publications, Harvard University, Cambridge: 1917, p. 25. 
Illustrations of economical plans with discussion of construction and materials. 
HARAP, HENRY. Education of the Consumer. A Study in Curriculum Material. 
Macmillan, New York: 1924, p. 360. 


The chapters on housing present facts and state the related educational objectives for 
the school curriculum 


HARRISON, SHELBY M. Social Conditions in an American City. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York: 1920, p. 4309. 
Facts regarding health, recreation, industry, housing and other conditions having a re- 


lation to home and family life, brought oe in the Springfield, Il, social survey; in- 
cludes summary of Mr. Ihider’s survey of housing (Chap. VI). 


HILL, OCTAVIA, JEFFERY, M. M. and NEVILLE, E. House Property and 
Its Management. Some papers on the methods of management introduced by 
Miss Octavia Hill and adapted to modern conditions. Allen and Unwin, Lon- 
don: 1921, p. 96. 


Five papers by Miss Hill; also management of Amsterdam municipal houses by women, 
etc. 


Housing Shipbuilders. U. S. Shipping Board. Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Philadelphia: 1920. 

Housing and Town Planning. The Annals, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia: 1914, p. 264. 
Some thirty-six papers by specialists, giving broad survey of problems. 

Housing Problems in America. Proceedings of Conference of National Housing 
Association. Vol. I (1911)—Vol. IX (1923). Published by National Housing 
Association, New York. 


Each volume brings together, on special topics, papers by leading authorities. Supple- 
mented by quarterly Housing Betterment. 


HOWARD, EBENEZER. Garden Cities of Tomorrow. Sonnenschein, London: 
1902, p. 191. 


A famous work, appearing first as Tomorrow (1898), which started the Garden City 
Movement. 


IHLDER, JOHN. The City Plan and Living and Working Conditions. Civic 
Development Dept., Chamber of Commerce of United States, Washington, D. C.: 
7 P. 

JAMES, HARLEAN. The Building of Cities. Macmillan, New York: 1917, p 


201. 


A volume in Everychild’s Series intended to interest young people in the planning of 
their own city. Capital for school use. 


KELLOGG, PAUL U., Editor. The Pittsburgh Survey. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York. 


Housing is discussed in the volumes, Pittsburgh Civic Frontage, Wage Earning Pitts- 
burgh, Homestead. 


KIMBALL, THEODORA. Manual of Information on City Planning and Zoning. 
Including References on Regional, Rural and National Planning. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge: 1923, p. 188. 


Complete reference as to sources. Supplementary lists have also been issued. 
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KNOWLES, MORRIS. Industrial Housing. McGraw-Hill, New York: 1920, 
p. 408. 


A book for engineers. Selection of sites, planning, drainage, sewerage, water, gas, and 
electric supply, house design, zoning, districting, engineering and construction features. 


LANCHESTER, H. V. Talks on Town Planning. J. Cape, London: 1924, p. 160. 


Town Planning discussed by four characters: a business man, a professor of history and 
sociology, a mechanical engineer and a portrait painter. 


LEWIS, NELSON P. The Planning of the Modern City. Second edition. Wiley, 
New York: 1923. 


By former chief engineer of New York City Board of Estimate; drawing on a large 
city planning experience in other cities as well as New York. 


MAGNUSSON, LEIFUR. Housing by Employers in the United States. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C.: Bul. No. 263, 1920, p. 283. 

Examples of housing in coal, iron, copper, textile, and other industries. 

MAGNUSSON, LEIFUR. Housing Situation in United States. International 
Labor Office, Geneva: 1925, p. 53. 

Supplementing European Housing Problems Since the War listed above. 

MURPHY, JOHN J., WOOD, EDITH E., and ACKERMAN, FREDERICK L. 
The Housing Famine—And How to End It. Dutton, New York: 1920, p. 246. 
Three views: Individual initiative and economic freedom will give relief by supply and 

demand; the housing of the lower wage-earners must become a public utility under state 


supervision and encouragement; an industrial reorganization permitting profits only for 
services rendered can alone give permanent relief. 


National Conference on City Planning, Annual Proceedings, 1909. Published by 
National Conference on City Planning, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
NETTLEFOLD, J.S. Practical Housing. Garden City Press, London: 1910, p. 
194. 
English housing reform before the war; suggestive for American conditions today. 
NOLEN, JOHN, Editor. City Planning. Appleton, New York: 1922, p. 423. 


Eighteen chapters on essential elements of a city plan, with bibliographies, by American 
leaders in city planning. 


NOLEN, JOHN. New Ideals in the Planning of Cities, Towns, and Villages. 
American City Bureau, New York: 1919, p. 138. 
A popular statement, valuable for school or general use. 


Recommended Minimum Requirements for Small Dwelling Construction. Dept. 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C.: 1923, p. 108. 


REISS, R. L. The New Housing Handbook. P.S. King and Son, London: 1924, 
p. 195. 
A brief but adequate view of the English situation. 


RICHARDS, ELLEN H. The Cost of Shelter. Wiley, New York: 1905, p. 136. 


Standards and costs by the late founder of the home economics movement. 


RICHMOND, MARY E. How the Social Worker Can Aid Housing Reform. 
National Housing Association, New York, p. 5. Also in Proceedings of the Na- 
tional. Conference of Charities and Correction (1912). 


A practical program for the teacher and others. 
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RIIS, JACOB A. How the Other Half Lives. Scribners, New York: (1890) 1922, 
p. 304. The Battle with the Slums. Macmillan, New York: 1902. 


By a famous reporter; having much to do with starting housing reform in New York 
City and America. 


ROBINSON, CHARLES M. City Planning. With Special Reference to Planning 
of Streets and Lots. Putnam, New York: 1916, p. 344. 


By a late American leader in city planning; author also of Improvement of Towns and 
Cities, and of Modern Civic Art. 


ROWNTREE, B. SEEBOHM and PIGOU, A. C. Warburton Lectures for 1914 
Lectures on Housing. Manchester University Press. pp. 5 and 70. 


Housing and poverty; how to secure more houses; state’s relation to housing; permanent 
causes of housing shortage; reform measures. 


SELLIER, HENRI. La Crise du Logement et l’intervention publique en matiére 
d’habitation populaire dans l’agglomeration parisienne. 4 Vols. Office Public 
d’Habitations 4 Bon Marché du Department de la Seine, Paris: 1921. 


Standard State Zoning Enabling Act. Act under which municipalities may adopt 
zoning regulations. Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D. C.: 1924, p. 12. 
Law recommended for state adoption. 


TAYLOR, GRAHAM ROMEYN. Satellite Cities. A Study of Industrial Sub- 
urbs. Appleton, New York: 1915, p. 325. 


Problems of industrial and other cities that have grown up about metropolitan centers. 


THOMPSON, ROBERT ELLIS. The History of the Dwelling House and Its 
Future. Lippincott, Philadelphia: 1914, p. 171. 
The development of the house, popularly treated. 


TROTTER, ANN E. Housing of Non-Family Women in Chicago. Community 
Trust, Chicago: 1921, p. 40. 


A survey of furnished rooms, clubs, registries, etc. 


UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION. Report of Labor Department, 
Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: 1920. 


American experience with government housing in the war. 


UNWIN, RAYMOND. Town Planning in Practice. An Introduction to the Art 
of Designing Cities and Suburbs. T. Fisher Unwin, London: 1919, p. 416, and 
310 illustrations. Revised edition. 

A standard English work. 


VEILLER, LAWRENCE. Housing Reform. A Handbook for Practical Use in 
American Cities. Russell Sage Foundation, New York: 1910, p. 213. 


By the secretary of National Housing Association. Discusses: housing evils, starting a 
movement for housing reform, housing investigation, model tenements and their limitations, 
housing laws and their enforcement, securing of legislative reforms, field of private effort, 
and a chapter on “don’ts.” Indispensable for legislative reform or housing ebeention. 


VEILLER, LAWRENCE. Model Housing Law. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York: 1920, p. 430. Revised edition. 
A proposed standard law setting restrictions upon one-family, two-family, and multiple 


house construction; standards for light and air, sanitation, fire protection, etc. Basis of 
recent housing legislation in many states. 
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VERRILL, CHARLES H. Government Aid to Home Owning and Housing of 
Working People in Foreign Countries. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bul. 
158, 1915. Washington: p. 451. 


Authoritative and complete up to its date. 


WALDO, E. L. Good Housing That Pays. Harper Press, Philadelphia: 1917, p. 
126. 


Aims and accomplishments of a local housing enterprise managed on the Octavia Hill 
system. 


WHITAKER, CHARLES H., ACKERMAN, FREDERICK L., CHILDS, RICH- 
ARD S., and WOOD, EDITH E. The Housing Problem in War and Peace. 
The Journal of the American Institute of Architects. Washington, D. C.: 1918, 
p. 116. 


English war housing; what is a house; how housing has become a problem; housing of 
small-income family in America, etc. 


WILLIAMS, FRANK B. The Law of City Planning and Zoning. Macmillan, 
New York: 1922, p. 738. 
An exhaustive treatise presenting the legal aspects of: planning the city as a whole, 


lanning public features, planning private features, finance of planning, promotion of 
eauty, and administration of planning. 


WOLFE, A. The Lodging House Problem in Boston. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston: 
1906, p. 200. 


Facts on a problem common to all cities. 


WOOD, EDITH ELMER. Housing of the Unskilled Wage Earner. America’s 
Next Problem. Macmillan, New York: 1919, p. 321. 


The unskilled workman who lives in the cast-off houses of better-paid workers. Ameri- 
can housing conditions; methods tried here, how far successful; foreign housing policies, 
their adaptability to our conditions; an American housing policy. 


WOOD, EDITH ELMER. Housing Progress in Western Europe. Dutton, New 
York: 1923, p. 210. 
“I have nowhere seen houses even remotely comparable to the old-law tenements of 


lower Manhattan. Nor have I seen any surveying lay-out as bad as that of the Nort: end 
of Boston.” 


“The people of Western Europe have undertaken national housing schemes, not because 
their need is greater than ours, but because they are more convinced than we of the im- 
portance of good housing.” The experience of England, France, Belgium, Italy. 


WOOLSON, IRA H. Dwelling Houses. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 

New York: second edition, 1920, p. 124. 

A recommended code for building houses which will reduce fire-risks; valuable for in- 
struction in fire prevention. May be supplemented by the same Board’s “Recommended 
Building Code.” 

Zoning Primer, by Advisory Committee on Zoning, Dept. of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 1922, 7 pp. 
MAGAZINES 


American City. Civic Press, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York. Monthly, $4. 
City progress; good on city planning, regional planning and zoning. 


City Planning. Organ of American City Planning Institute and National Confer- 
ence on City Planning. Brookline Village, Mass. Quarterly, $3. (1925- a 


Garden Cities and Town Planning. A Journal of Housing, Town Planning and 
Civic Improvement. 3 Grays Inn Place, London, W.C.1. Monthly, $3. 
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Housing Betterment. A Journal of Housing Advance, National Housing Associ- 
ation, New York. Quarterly; free to members, including annual volume of 
proceedings called Housing Problems in America; membership fee, $5. 

(1912- .) 
Information on current housing and city planning progress in the United States espe- 
cially, but in other countries as well. Most important. 

L’Habitation 4 Bon Marché, 129 Chaussé Saint-Pierre, Brussels. 


Monthly Labor Review. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 


Information on progress in industrial housing. 


The Small House. Financing, Planning, Building. Monthly Service Bulletin of 
the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. Minne- 
apolis (1922- ) 


Survey Magazine. Survey Associates, New York. Semi-monthly, $5. 


The whole field of progressive social thought and action; a reliable reporter of current 
housing progress. 


Zeitschrift fiir Wohnungswesen, Berlin. 


AGENCIES CONCERNED wiTH HovusInc AND Town PLANNING 


Better Homes in America, Inc., 1653 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 

California Commission of Immigration and Housing, State Building, Polk and 
McAllister Streets, San Francisco, Calif. 

Cincinnati Better Housing League, 25 East oth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Civic Development Department, Chamber of Commerce of United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Division of Building and Housing, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Division of Housing and Town Planning, Department of Public Welfare, State 
House, Boston, Mass. 

National Conference on City Planning, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 

National Housing Association, 103 East 22nd Street, New York City. 

National Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New York City. 

New York State Commission on Housing and Regional Planning, 949 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Octavia Hill Association, 613 Lombard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Housing Association, 311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Housing Association, 311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Small House Service Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CONTENT AND FORM IN TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE 


Are the results of the various so-called intelligence tests equivalent 
measures of “general intelligence”? Do differences in content or in 
form, or in both, materially affect the relative standings of the subjects 
tested? In other words, do the results of one intelligence test give 
approximately the same relative standings of subjects as those ob- 
tained from another test? Such is the major problem in Content and 
Form in Tests of Intelligence.’ 

The data which have been used in the major study are those which 
were obtained by Thorndike in his study of “Mental Discipline in 
High School Studies.” They are the results of a battery of fifteen tests 
which make up two booklets of tests entitled Selective and Relational 
Thinking and Generalization and Organization. ‘The respective tests 
are Arithmetical Problems, Absurdities, Line Arrangement, Opposites, 
Number Series Completion, Spatial Analogies; Grammatical Analogies, 
Verbal Analogies, Moral Judgment, Verbal Generalization, Spatial 
Generalization, Numerical Generalization, Sentence Completion, Cutting 
Up Surfaces, and Disarranged Arithmetical Equations. Such a battery 
made it possible to select and group the results of the tests first on 
the basis of content, and second on the basis of the forms of the tests. 
The interrelations of groups of tests which have verbal, numerical, and 
spatial content were studied first; then those of the three groups of 
tests of completion, analogies, and generalization form were computed. 
Finally the results of single tests were intercorrelated. 

The subjects were the boys of the high schools of a middle-western 
city of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades in 1922, and in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades in 1923. The records were selected in such 
a way as to appear reasonably to be a random sampling of this popula- 
tion. When the results were assembled it was found that complete 
data were available on one thousand thirty-nine cases. To each of these 
the battery of fifteen tests in duplicate forms had been given, at an 
interval of a year, thus giving the results of thirty tests for each subject. 


1 Bailor, Edwin M., Content and Form in Tests of Intelligence. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 162. 
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The effect of errors in measurement has been generally recognized 
as tending to reduce correlations below their theoretically true values. 
To Spearman we are greatly indebted for his formula by which to 
correct obtained correlation coefficients for this attenuation. Indicating 
his earlier views? Spearman said: 


In view of this community being discovered between such diverse functions as 
in-school Cleverness, outdoor Common Sense, Sensory Discrimination and Musical 
Talent, we need scarce be astonished to continually come upon it no less paramount 
in other forms of intellectual activity. Always in the present experiments approxi- 
mately 


Tpq 


—— = 100 
Ypp X raq 


I have actually tested this relation in twelve pairs of such groups taken at ran- 
dom, and have found the average value to be precisely 1.00 for the first two deci- 
mal places with a mean deviation of only 0.05. All examinations, therefore, in the 
different sensory, school, or other specific intellectual faculties, may be regarded as 
so many independently obtained estimates of the one great common Intellective 
Function. 


It is a phase of the present problem to test the correlation between 
tests and groups of tests which have differences in form and in content, 
and in both, to determine whether such perfect correlation does exist 
between their results when the obtained coefficients are corrected ac- 
cording to the formula given. 

Some means seem necessary by which to evaluate and to compare 
correlation coefficients. This is particularly true because they are ex- 
pressed numerically, and one conceives of values so expressed as com- 
posed of that number of equal units. But a correlation coefficient, 
numerically expressed as it is, does not indicate a number of equal 
units of correspondence as the unequal differences between r’s of .20 
and .30 and .go and 1.00 illustrate. A measure of an r can be de- 
termined from its effectiveness in prediction in the regression equation. 
The difference between the standard deviation of a trait and the 
standard error of estimate furnishes an absolute index in any particular 
case of the value of the correlation existing between them, and the 
ratio of this difference to the standard deviation of the predicted trait 
furnishes a general and universal measure by which to evaluate co- 
efficients of correlation. Its units are equal and its values range from 
oto-+41. It is called the predictive index (P.I.), and has been used 
to evaluate the coefficients determined in this study. 


owe 
* The author does not discuss the relation of his findings to Professor Spearman’s more 
recent views. 
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RESULTS FROM THE MAJOR STUDY 


Differences in Content. For the miscellaneous group of one thousand 
thirty-nine cases the corrected coefficients of correlation between words 
and numbers is .7614; between numbers and space, .7565; and between 
words and space, .6797. Coefficients such as these have been regarded 
as high, but when their values for prediction are seen to be respectively 
.3671, .3511, and .2646, their wide departure from perfection is clearly 
evident. When ability as measured by spatial tests has been rendered 
constant by partial correlation the correspondence between the verbal 
and numerical tests is .4981 (P.I. .1329); with words rendered con- 
stant, the correlation between space and numbers is .5024 (P.I. .1354); 
and with numbers rendered constant the correlation between spatial 
and verbal tests is .2447 (P.I. .0304). The obtained, or raw, co- 
efficients are much lower. Between words and numbers it is .5605 
(P.I. .1718); between numbers and space .5081 (P.I. .1307); and 
between words and space .4617 (P.I. .1130). When the formula for 
partial correlation is used, the third variate in each case having been 
rendered constant, the coefficients are: between words and numbers 
.4265 (P.I. .0955); between words and space, .2481 (P.I. .0313); and 
between numbers and space, .3394 (P.I. .o594). The intercorrelation 
between single tests was found to be much less. 

Differences in Form. Again, for the miscellaneous group of one 
thousand thirty-nine cases, the group of analogies tests correlates with 
the group of completion tests .8190 (P.I. .4262); the analogies with 
the generalization group .7311 (P.I. .3177); and the generalization 
group with the completion group .6312 (P.I. .2163). The coefficients 
of partial correlation between each of the three pairs when the third 
has been rendered constant are: Between analogies and completion 
.6823 (P.I. .2689); between analogies and generalization .4945 (P.I. 
.1307); and between generalization and completion .0573 (P.I. .co16). 
Examination of the raw data shows less correlation throughout, but the 
same trend exists. Even less correlation is found between all single 
tests which are different in form. 

No adequate evidence has been found to indicate that the results 
of the tests having differences in content, such as words, numbers, and 
space, and having differences in form, such as analogies, completion, 
and generalization, are duplicate and independent measures of a common 
mental function. These results are opposed to the early findings of 
Spearman. On the contrary, it has been found that the results of the 
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various tests are not equivalent measures of a single function and that 
differences in the relative standings of pupils occur when they are given 
tests having differences either in form, or in content, or in both. 

Minor Problems. The original tests were administered by what has 
been called the “fluid time allowance” method in which subjects were 
permitted to omit or work ahead from one test to another as rapidly 
as they desired. To determine the effect of this method a control test 
in which time limits were rigidly controlled was given. Between the 
results of the groups of tests including both those of content and of 
form for the miscellaneous group and the time controlled group (184 
cases) the mean difference was found to be 1.606 P.E. of their difference 

To determine the effect of age the results of the miscellaneous group 
of one thousand thirty-nine cases were compared with those of a group 
of four hundred eighty-nine cases of boys all sixteen years or more but 
less than seventeen years of age. The mean difference is .7872 P.E. 
of the difference. 

Since the tests were given twice, and in the major study an interval 
of one year had intervened, the variability of intercorrelations between 
traits as measured at the two dates was studied. The mean of the mean 
deviations of the raw coefficients was found to be .o208 and the mean 
of their probable errors, .o162. 

The low self-correlations between tests indicate shiftings or changes 
in the relative standings of the subjects. To determine the corre- 
spondence of these shifts, correlations of gains or differences between 
the scores of Series 1922 and Series 1923 were computed. In no case 
studied was the gain in one group of tests found to be correlated (un- 
corrected) with the gain or loss in another group of tests more than 
.0881 (P.I. .0040). 

When the results of the respective groups of tests were correlated 
with the results of the Terman Group Test the correlations were: 
with words .7284 (P.I. .3148); with numbers, .6042 (P.I. .3032); 
and with space, .5910 (P.I. .1933). 

Finally, the predictive index is suggested as a measure of the sig- 
nificance of a correlation coefficient. Its meaning is more definite and 
its significance less ambiguous and less susceptible to misinterpretation 
than r. The need for further study and analysis of tests whereby higher 
correlations can be obtained is obvious from the restricted value in 
prediction of correlation coefficients now commonly obtained in 
psychological and educational measurements. 
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THE WOOD-ROWELL HEALTH AND GROWTH RECORD * 


The use of the height-weight-age standard of nutrition in school 
health work is so universal and has proved so satisfactory that no 
discussion of its merits is necessary. Since it is desirable to follow 
the health of each school child as closely as possible, and since, even 
under the best conditions, it is usually impossible to offer any school 
child a health examination oftener than once a year (and usually not 
so frequently), monthly weighing becomes a fundamental necessity. 

One of the most difficult problems of school health work to-day is the 
lack of correlation between the different phases of the work. This is 
in part the fault of the type of records which have been kept. For 
many reasons it is desirable to combine into one health record as many 
aspects of the child’s health as is possible. At present, the custom is 
to have a health record card, and this is often combined with the educa- 
tional record; or to have classroom records, or no record at all, of 
monthly weighing and measuring. In rare cases where weighing is done 
at infrequent intervals, the weight record is kept on the regular school 
health record. 

An Ideal Type of Record. Schools maintaining a high class health 
department or desiring to do so, have often found need for a type of 
health record’ which would combine (a) a comprehensive health ex- 
amination; (b) a careful reco::] of health and weight, with individual 
standards for comparison; (c) a graphic presentation of the child’s 
weight progress. This last is especially useful for all groups where there 
is special interest in weight, as in fresh-air classes or in health-first 
classes of any type, since one glance at the record will demonstrate the 
child’s weight progress through the whole period of weighing. 

No school health record is of much value unless it is of the cumulative 
(year to year) type. Since many schools to-day are based on the six- 
three-three plan, it is probably best to have a health record on a similar 
plan. 

The graphic method of presentation is the most easily understood 
by the average person and demonstrates positive or negative progress 
rapidly and clearly. 

The Wood-Rowell Health and Growth Record is a six-year cumu- 
lative form prepared by Dr. Thomas D. Wood and Dr. Hugh Grant 
Rowell, of Teachers College. It consists of three main divisions: 


om record is published and distributed by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
ollege. 
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1. A comprehensive health examination record which occupies two fac- 
ing pages. Ample space is allowed for special notes, and history. 
Important defects may be tabulated briefly in a “Follow Specially” 
column on each page. 

This plan makes possible a rapid survey of the cards, and out- 
standing defects are brought to attention with a minimum of reading 
and effort. This is particularly desirable in checking records to study 
individual progress or in statistical tabulation. No code is included 
in this record, since the examiner usually prefers to select one for 
individual use. 

2. A mathematical record (a) of the child’s weight for each month of 


the school year; and (b) of the child’s height, at the beginning, 
middle, and end of the school year. 


Since the average individual neither can nor should remember the 
table of standards of height and weight (such as the Baldwin-Wood 
Height-Weight-Age Tables), it is desirable to have the standard for a 
given individual on his own record card, and space is provided for this. 
There is also space to show the per cent variations from the standard 
height and weight. The record thus shows at a glance whether a child 
belongs in the normal range, the underweight, or the overweight group. 

On this page, space is allowed for six school years, weighing once a 
month. Since it is desirable to weigh markedly underweight (ten per 
cent or more underweight) children once a week, the card provides 
additional space for keeping such a weekly record through the equiva- 
lent of one school year. 


3. The third section is a unique form for plotting a child’s weight. By 
a special and very simple device a “range-of-weight” standard is fur- 
nished which is usable for six years without change. The weight 
curve of the individual is plotted by the dot and line method each 
school month. The standard weight is plotted only at such times as 
the height is taken (three times a year). By means of this graph 
it is possible to see instantly whether a child is below or above 
the normal weight, and also whether he is gaining or losing either 
regularly or temporarily. Since there is space for health notes on the 
form, illnesses of a serious nature may be recorded and thus may 
provide an explanation for marked and sudden variations in weight, 
in addition to the record of the weight. Since the graph will 
show the child’s weight progress over the whole period from the time 
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the card has been started, a general weight progress curve for a 
period of several years is available for study. 
Such graphic records have proved very satisfactory in “health- 
first” classes. 


The whole plan makes possible in one form: 


1. The correlation of the important discovered facts about the child’s 
health. 

2. A definite cumulative record of health and growth progress in 
weight, height, and periodic health examinations. 

3. Rapid, convenient access to the outstanding points regarding the 
individual’s health. 


It does not replace any existing plans for height-weight-age investiga- 
tions but rather supplements them and makes available for an examiner 
a true and accurate index of a child’s health and growth over several 
years. With such a record, prognosis regarding future health can often 
be determined with greater accuracy. 

The Wood-Rowell Health and Growth Record is simple, requires little 
clerical work, will be useful for all and will be especially popular with 
those schools and individuals who are anxious to keep records which are 
really worth while, which are comprehensive, and which correlate all 
phases of examinations sufficiently to make a school health record of 
real value to the school, to the child, to the family, and to science. 

Filing size is 8” x 5”, or 5” x 8”, provision being made for filing 
either on the side or on the end. 


A TEST OF APTITUDE FOR CLERICAL OFFICE WORKERS * 


The problems about which the discussion of this study centers are 
four: (1) The analysis of clerical duties, (2) the devising and ad- 
ministering of sampling tests, (3) the securing of adequate criteria, and 
(4) the statistical treatment and interpretation of the resulting data. 

After a detailed analysis, clerical duties were classified according to 
type of work involved and grade of difficulty. The types used in the 
grouping are correspondence, filing and indexing, statistical work, 
recording and accounting, and examining and certifying. When these 
types of work appear in their highly specialized form they are found 
to be represented by the work of secretary, librarian, statistician, ac- 
countant, and examiner. Underlying each of these, however, are found 


* Ruggles, A. M., A Diagnostic Test of Seiots for Clerical Office Work. Based on an 
Analysis of Clerical Operations. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 148. 
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those common clerical operations represented in their extreme by the 
duties of the most routine office worker. With this concept in mind a 
clerical performance scale was built up. This scale, samples of which 
are given in the book, is made up of a series of exhibit cards, 9% x 14 
inches, on each of which is presented a concrete sample of a particular 
“clerical duty.” These cards, each representing a single “clerical duty,” 
are arranged in the order of the relative difficulty of the work repre- 
sented. Using these cards as standards, any individual duty may be 
classified as to grade. 

Further analysis of these type duties resulted in breaking them up 
into what the writer calls “fundamental operations.”” These he found 
to be (1) checking data for sameness (copy with original), (2) selecting 
data on the basis of comparison, (3) locating alphabetically, (4) classi- 
fying or sorting, (5) tabulating, or selecting and transferring data, and 
(6) making simple arithmetical computations. The conclusion was 
reached that practically any clerical duty might be broken up into one 
or more of these fundamental operations, or a combination of them. 

Following this analysis a battery of tests was devised, representing 
and calling into play each of these “fundamental operations,” there 
being six tests in all, incorporated in a twelve-page folder. “In the 
construction of the tests and the folder, an effort was made to keep the 
content as nearly as possible like that which might be found in the 
material of an office. The whole attempt was to create an atmosphere 
approaching that met in an actual office.” 

In the determination of the effectiveness of the tests as selective 
agents, considerable attention was given to the criteria. The problems 
brought up in this connection, together with the conclusions drawn, 
are applicable to tests in general. The author discusses the following 
points under the heading of criteria: (1) difficulties in securing adequate 
criteria, (2) the validity and reliability of criteria, (3) the objective 
or pure output criteria, and (4) application to civil service procedure. 
As a basis for this part of the study ratings were secured on the various 
groups of clerks to whom the test was given, these clerks being em- 
ployed by a number of large, well-known business concerns. In most 
cases two sets of ratings were secured: one based upon actual perform- 
ance or present efficiency of the employees, and the other based upon 
aptitude for the work being done. 

It is pointed out that the rating of clerks is affected by the subjective 
judgment of superiors. In this connection the following statement is 
made. “Errors in everyday work which one supervisor might scarcely 
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notice, are with another exceedingly annoying, and very materially 
affect the rating of the employee. Emphasis upon mistakes of various 
types is the resultant of two causes: the idiosyncrasies of annoyance of 
the particular supervisor, and the relationship of errors to the general 
organization of the office.” Another bit of evidence against the re- 
liability of subjective evaluations is also offered. In this case the raters 
are experienced civil service examiners and the compositions rated are 
those actually written in a civil service examination for stenographers. 
Further, in this connection emphasis is given to the need of considering 
the variability of sets of marks, by different examiners in the 
same subject, or sets of marks in different subjects, to be averaged 
in determining a composite score as practiced in civil service procedure. 

The weighting for errors is discussed in determining the score in a 
test when the two variables are “amount done” in a given time and 
“errors made.” In this connection the formula advanced by Thurstone 
is used. Curves show how the correlation between tests and criteria 
varies as different weights are given to errors. “A study of the curves 
indicates the significance or variation of weighting for errors. When 
the curve is flat, variations count for very little, while with a steep slope 
a little variation may make a marked difference.” The writer suggests 
the need for further study of this problem. In this connection and 
concerning the inevitableness of the problem he makes the following 
statement: “It must be remembered that the weighting of the errors 
of a test cannot be escaped. When no weighting at all is attempted it 
simply means that a zero weight is being given, even though by neglect 
rather than consciously.” The same principle holds when a weight of 
one is arbitrarily given. 

In weighting the tests in the battery and determining the multiple 
correlations, the data are analyzed from various angles. Here the results 
are looked at both from the standpoint of the prognostic significance of 
the tests and from that of their value as performance tests—indicating 
present trade efficiency. The conclusion of this part of the discussion 
is that the most effective plan would be to select a battery for each 
type of clerical work as a result of experimentation. 

The writer states that the actual correlations secured in the study 
are not the significant things, but rather the methods and suggestions 
resulting from the application of the methods. In this connection he 
makes the following statement: “Progress in the development and 
practical use of clerical tests will best be served by giving the greatest 
attention and emphasis in the study to the individual test and to the 
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types of work for which it shows the highest selective value. The 
combination into batteries may later be made up to meet the needs of 
different office organizations. 

The scores (“amount done” and “errors”) for one thousand clerks 
and applicants for civil service clerical positions are given for each 
test, shown in the form of a scatter diagram with array totals and 
cumulative percentiles. ‘Considering the present status of clerical 
testing, it was thought best to present all data, in so far as possible, 
in such form that it might be applicable in the solution of individual 
office problems.” In conclusion, the value of each test is discussed 
and conclusions drawn as to the special value of each. 
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TRUSTEES 


At a meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Teachers College on April 16, the 
following official announcements were 
made: 

Alumni Trustee for term of two years, 
from March 1, 1925: 

Miss Mercy Jane Hayes, B.S., M.A., 
formerly Principal of the Hutchins 
Intermediate School, Detroit. 

New Appointments: 

Harry Dexter Kitson, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Education, with a seat in the 
Faculty of Education, from and 
after July 1, 1925. 

Arthur R. Mead, Ph.D. (Professor of 
Education, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity), Visiting Professor of Educa- 
tion for 1925-26. 

Clarence Linton, M.A., Secretary of 
Teachers College, from and after 
July 1, 1925. 

Change of Title: 

Rollo G. Reynolds, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Education, Director of 
the Bureau of Educational Service, 
and Provost of Teachers College. 
Dr. Reynolds will assume the du- 
ties of the last-named office on 
July 1, 1925. 


ADVISERS CLUB 


One of the most enjoyable meetings 
of the club was a dinner held on April 
2 in the private dining room of Russell 
Hall. Dean and Mrs. James E. Russell 
and Dr. and Mrs. Elbert K. Fretwell 
were the guests of honor. After the 
dinner the club members and friends 
adjourned to the Students’ Social Room, 
where Dr. Fretwell led in community 
singing. Following this, he gave a talk 
on the unique responsibility of an ad- 
viser of girls in a high school. Dean 
Russell spoke on changes in the the- 


ory of education as they affect the work 
of an adviser. 

A group of twenty members of the 
Advisers Club attended a most inter- 
esting conference at Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, the week-end of April 
17. The beautiful new Alumnz House, 
where they were guests, with its spirit 
of cordiality, friendship, and tranquil- 
lity, was greatly admired and proved a 
most delightful background for the con- 
ference. Miss Harriet Sawyer, educa- 
tional secretary of the alumnz associa- 
tion, devoted her entire time to the 
group, and because of her careful plan- 
ning much was accomplished in the two 
days. 

Saturday morning, various members 
of the faculty told of the particular 
types of work they were doing and the 
relation to the complete program of 
Vassar College. Miss Elizabeth Ely, 
professor of Biblical literature, related 
the history of her department and the 
growth of interest on the part of Vas- 
sar girls in the study of the Bible as ap- 
plied to modern life. Miss Margaret 
Gould, professor of psychology and di- 
rector of personnel work, gave a most 
interesting account of the practical re- 
sults of the use of charts, questionnaires, 
and tests to help girls make life ad- 
justments. Miss Jean C. Palmer, war- 
den of Vassar College, told of the 
“warden” system of guiding the social 
life of the dormitories, and explained 
how it codperates with the student gov- 
ernment and academic program. 

After a most delightful luncheon at 
the Alumnz House, President Mac- 
Cracken spoke to the group regarding 
the various local problems on the cam- 
pus. He also stressed the great need for 
academically and professionally trained 
deans. The remainder of the after- 
noon was spent in a tour of the campus, 
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visiting the newest and the oldest dor- 
mitories, the infirmary, Student’s Hall, 
and the library. Miss Palmer enter- 
tained at tea in her own charming home. 
After dinner in Main Hall, the oldest 
dormitory on the campus, the group at- 
tended the chapel service which is held 
daily from 7-7:20 P.M. 

Sunday afternoon, students represent- 
ing the various organizations on the 
campus, such as student government, 
court of justice, and athletic associa- 
tion, met the visitors and answered 
questions concerning the functioning of 
their particular organizations. They 
gave a fine impression of the splendid 
things the girls themselves are doing at 
Vassar. 

Every feature of the visit provided 
knowledge and inspiration. Much of 
the credit for the success of the confer- 
ence is due Miss Jessie Oldt, a Vassar 
graduate, the chairman of the social 
committee of the Advisers Club. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The report of the survey of the 
schools of Cranford, N. J., which has 
been conducted by the Institute of Edu- 
cational Research with the assistance 
of the students in the first major course 
for superintendents of schools, has been 
completed. The report was presented 
to the Board of Education at Cran- 
ford on Tuesday evening, April 21, by 
Professors George D. Strayer, J. R. Mc- 
Gaughy, Frank W. Hart, and Paul R. 
Mort. The Board of Education plans 
to print the report and copies will be 
furnished to the students who assisted 
in the survey as soon as they come 
from the press. 

The report recommends among other 
things a new high school site of from 
10-20 acres; a junior-senior high school 
building to cost approximately $420,- 
000; that a salary schedule be adopted 
by the Board of Education providing a 
basic salary and increments to be based 
upon professional training; that annual 
promotions be continued but that more 
adequate grouping of children according 
to their ability be developed; that the 
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curriculum should be adjusted to the 
needs of various ability groups; that 
materials and activities which may be 
used to enrich the opportunities of par- 
ticularly able children should be made 
available for teachers; that provision 
should be made for children whose needs 
are not satisfactorily met either by spe- 
cial classes for the retarded or by the cur- 
riculum adjusted to the lower groups; 
that special promotions should be used 
more freely. The emphasis that has re- 
cently been given to the study of non- 
promotions in Cranford should be con- 
tinued until a definite policy has been 
developed. 

Professor Strayer spent the week of 
April 27 at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis as a member of 
the Board of Visitors appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

Professor Hart spoke before the Scho- 
lia Club on Monday, April 6, on the 
certification of school administrators. 
His discussion was most enthusiastically 
received by members of the group. 

Professor Strayer gave his final report 
as chairman of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry before the American Council 
on Education in Washington on May 1. 

Professor Engelhardt spoke before 
the annual meeting of the Georgia Edu- 
cational Association at Macon. He con- 
tinued his trip south and reports a most 
interesting visit in other southern cities. 

The Fathers’ Association of the Hor- 
ace Mann School for Boys, of which 
Professor Strayer is president, has un- 
der consideration a plan for raising an 
endowment fund for this school. The 
fathers are particularly interested in 
making it possible to pay better salaries 
to the teachers employed in the Boys’ 
School. 

More than two hundred students in 
the courses for superintendents of 
schools with their wives and children 
attended the Administration Club picnic 
as guests of the staff of the department 
on Saturday, May 23. 

The last of the Monday luncheons 
for students in the major courses for 
superintendents of schools was held on 
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May 18. The informal discussions 
which have characterized these meet- 
ings have proved most stimulating and 
helpful to the large group of students 
who have been in regular attendance. 

The last regular meeting for the year 
of the Administration Club was held at 
the home of Professor and Mrs. Strayer 
on Friday evening, April 24. The group 
were entertained by Madame Ethel Rust 
Mellor, soprano, Mr. Richard Hans 
Barth, pianist, and by Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, the author of that most inter- 
esting book entitled Common Sense in 
Music. 

FINE ARTS 


Mrs. Arthur Wesley Dow has gener- 
ously donated to Teachers College one 
of the best pictures by the late Pro- 
fessor Dow. This has been selected by 
the Fine Arts staff and will be hung at 
the discretion of the Trustees, possibly 
in Russell Hall. 

Professor C. J. Martin will conduct 
Outdoor Classes in Painting this June 
and July at Provincetown, Cape Cod. 
These courses are under the auspices of 
Teachers College, and are designed to 
give students contact with problems 
that cannot be approached in the class- 
rooms. 

Professor G. J. Cox has recently 
shown works in relief and color at the 
Chicago Art Institute and the National 
Academy of Design, those at the first 
named exhibition being sent on invita- 
tion. Several of his works were on 
view at the Exposition of Architecture 
and Allied Arts at the Grand Central 
Palace. 

Miss Lucia W. Dement will again 
carry four courses through the eleven 
weeks of the Summer School at the 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo- 
rado. A new feature of the work is a 
class in Landscape Painting in Estes 
Park with headquarters at the Teachers 
College Camp. 

Mr. Albert W. Heckman has prepared 
an improved course in the Apprecia- 
tion of Art in Pictures for the Elemen- 
tary and Junior High School. This 
course, which consists of a treatise of 
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the problem of art appreciation and a 
hundred or more new color reproduc- 
tions, has been recommended by the 
boards of education and supervisors 
of many of our leading cities, including 
New York, Cleveland, Toronto, and 
others. It will be published by the Art 
Extension Society. 

Mr. Heckman’s class in Design in the 
Art Industries again carried off the 
honors at the recent competition held 
by the Art Alliance of America. Our 
students were awarded four first prizes 
and twelve honorable mentions. 

Miss Belle Northrup, assisted by 
Miss Anna L. Green, formerly instructor 
in the department, has completed thirty 
plates for a loose-leaf folio devoted to 
Historic Costume. In addition to the 
plates is a short summary of the his- 
torical development of the various na- 
tional styles of dress. The plates with 
the text have been published by the 
Teachers College Bureau of Publi- 
cations. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Anna M. Cooley was elected 
president of the New York State Home 
Economics Association at its annual 
meeting held at the Hotel Commodore 
April 12 and 13. 

Professor Wilhelmina H. Spohr spent 
the week beginning March 30 at Hope 
Farm, Verbank, Dutchess County, New 
York, making a study of how the chil- 
dren at the Farm are learning and par- 
ticipating in the home-making activi- 
ties. This study was made at the re- 
quest of the Bureau of Child Welfare 
Research. 

Professor Spohr recently had the 
honor of being elected to membership 
in the Theta Chapter of Omicron Nu. 

Professor Cora Winchell attended a 
conference on the Education of Women 
held at Michigan Agricultural College 
on May 13, the thirtieth anniversary of 
women’s education in that institution. 
The general topic for discussion was 
“What Should Be Included in the Edu- 
cation of Women To-day to Fit Them 
to Meet Fundamental Problems Within 
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the Home and in Vocations Outside the 
Home?” Miss Winchell spoke on the 
needs of the teacher of home economics. 

Mrs. Annette T. Herr conducted a 
round table conference with the home 
economics teachers of the Atlantic City 
elementary, high, and _ vocational 
schools on Friday, April 17. The topic 
under discussion was self-checking and 
self-appraising on the part of students, 
and ways and means of developing 
growth along this line. 

Miss Grace Reeves, teacher of house- 
hold arts at the Horace Mann School, 
is leaving at the end of the Summer 
Session to spend a year in Japan. She 
will teach in the Baika School for Girls 
in Osaka, Japan. 

During the Spring Session a number 
of outside speakers have addressed the 
students in Household Arts Education 
on topics of interest in the field of 
home economics teaching. Among these 
have been Miss Adelaide Baylor, chief, 
Home Economics Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion; Miss Anna Kloss of the State 
Board of Education, Massachusetts; 
Miss Clyde Schuman, director of Nu- 
trition, American Red Cross; Miss Lelah 


May Crabbs, lecturer in elementary 
education, Teachers College; Miss 
Edna White, director, Merrill-Palmer 


School, Detroit, Michigan; Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Calvin, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Frances Zuill, professor and 
head of home economics, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, has been a 
recent visitor at Teachers College. 

Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
before the Massachusetts Home Eco- 
nomics Association April 18, on the 
American Housing Situation and the 
Home Economics Problem. The meet- 
ing was held at the Women’s Republi- 
can Clubs, Boston, and brought to- 
gether one hundred or more delegates 
from various parts of the state. 


HOUSE MANAGEMENT 


A conference was held recently on 
the application of scientific management 
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principles to home processes when a 
special lecturer in Professor Emma H. 
Gunther’s class, Mrs. Frank Gilbreth, 
and three executives from industry, 
who are special students of hers, car- 
ried on by laboratory and discussion 
method the study of process-charting of 
household tasks. Members of staffs from 
such related groups as physics, econom- 
ics, psychology, and nursing, together 
with a few selected graduate students, 
gave the entire day to a detailed study 
by demonstration of processes. House- 
hold values and measurement of time 
and energy are claiming the attention 
more and more, and the returns from 
such a day proved to be most enlight- 
ening. Mrs. Gilbreth is author of Psy- 
chology of Management and was one of 
the American representatives to the 
Elimination of Fatigue Conference held 
at Prague last summer, and is also co- 
author with her husband of Motion 
Study and other books and pamphlets 
on fatigue elimination. 

Special lecturers were invited for the 
Own-Your-Own-Home Exposition held 
in New York in April, one afternoon 
talk being given by Miss L. R. Balder- 
ston on “Short Cuts in Renovation,” 
and an evening talk by Miss Eva Wil- 
son on “Care and Upkeep of Furni- 
ture.” 

A trip of unusual interest was made 
by two classes in house management to 
the model kitchen of Scientific House- 
keeping, 66 East Fifty-sixth Street. 
This kitchen is one of several which 
has been routed and equipped accord- 
ing to the two principles advocated— 
that of the duplication system of sup- 
plies, and compartment divisions for 
materials and equipment—and has 
claimed a great deal of attention, es- 
pecially by architects and builders who 
are incorporating in their plans some 
of these newer aspects of kitchen plan- 
ning. Mrs. Dorcas Boardman, who is 
the director, is a former student of 
Teachers Coleze. 

Mrs. Gladys Beckett Jones, of the 
Garland School of Homemaking, Bos- 
ton, has been a guest at Teachers Col- 
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lege recently. Mrs. Jones will be a 
member of the staff in House Manage- 
ment in the coming Summer Session, 
and will incorporate in her teaching 
some recent studies which she has been 
making in connection with her work in 
Boston. Mrs. Stannard, the director of 
Garland School, was a guest at the 
same time, having just returned from a 
trip to California in the interests of the 
school. 

Miss Edna Sparkman, a former stu- 
dent, was another recent visitor at the 
College. Miss Sparkman was formerly 
consultant in household equipment in 
Tribune Institute, and now is with 
Modern Priscilla, Boston. It is Miss 
Sparkman’s field to test all mechanical 
and electrical appliances for the Pris- 
cilla Proving Plant. 

Mrs. Marion Bell, Home Manage- 
ment State Specialist in New Jersey, is 
coéperating with home management 
groups here for special studies made in 
the field. 

A coérdinated group of lectures un- 
der “The Art of Living” has been pre- 
sented during this college year at Con- 
necticut College, New London, Con- 
necticut, Professor Gunther giving one 
of the last of the series on April 16. 
Some of the details of the course as 
proposed for next year are presented by 
President Marshall as follows: “The 
purpose underlying the presentation of 
such a course, and the warrant for such 
effort is a very simple and obvious one, 
—that a woman’s college should specifi- 
cally train women for the functions of 
the home, and that the home as an 
institution should be exalted to its right- 
ful place in their thinking, that life 
should be seen to be not only a unit, 
but a fine art, and not a casual experi- 
ence. The method will be that of lec- 
ture and conference, with considerable 
required reading in each field, and the 
preparation of careful papers giving evi- 
dence of reasonable assimilation of the 
material and the principles involved. 
The services of professional representa- 
tives of medicine and law will supple- 
ment certain phases of the course at the 
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proper points. It will be open to jun- 
iors for six points credit. 

“The course starts from the point of 
view of philosophy stressing the essen- 
tial unity of life, hinting at the inter- 
relations which fields bear one to an- 
other, and declaring the value and de- 
sirability for the student to correlate 
her material. The course then proceeds 
with the presentation of principles in 
the fields of geology, biology, chemistry 
and physics. The second group pre- 
sents the material of the social sciences, 
economics, sociology, history, psychol- 
ogy and philosophy. Then considerable 
time is given to the Department of 
Home Economics as such and a presen- 
tation of the factors that go to make 
the home in its physical, material, ar- 
tistic and social aspects. Personal and 
social hygiene are here introduced, and, 
for its practical value, a few lectures 
will be given by a local physician on 
‘The care and feeding of children.’ Then 
comes the third group including the 
fields of music, literature, and fine arts; 
and the course is finally rounded out 
and resurveyed under the leadership of 
the teacher of philosophy and the Presi- 
dent of the College in the consideration 
of the bearing upon the whole prob- 
lem of morals, ethics, and religion.” 

At the invitation of the Dean of 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine, Pro- 
fessor Gunther addressed the College 
Club at their May meeting. She also 
gave a talk at the Bangor Club on the 
Educational Program of the American 
Association of University Women. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


During March Miss Ruth L. Parrish 
gave a series of lecture-demonstrations 
in candy-making before the Women’s 
Club of Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

On April 14, Miss L. Millicent Yackey 
addressed the Women’s Club of Arling- 
ton, New Jersey, on the installation of 
a Home Economics Day in their yearly 
program. Since this organization held 
an open meeting on this occasion, there 
were many former Teachers College 
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students present from the surrounding 
communities, and the social hour fol- 
lowing the meeting was particularly en- 
joyable. 

On April 17, Miss Anna Barrows gave 
an address on “Community Life and 
Home Economics” at the State Teach- 
ers Association in the Newport News 
High School, Newport News, Virginia. 
Miss Barrows went on the invitation of 
Miss Porter of Portsmouth, the Presi- 
dent of the Home Economics Section of 
the Association. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Publications since the last issue of 
Tue Recorp include The Relation of 
Speed, Range, and Level to Scores on 
Intelligence Tests, by John R. Clark; 
“A Comparison of Two Methods of 
Problem Analysis,” by John R. Clark 
and E. Leona Vincent in Mathematics 
Teacher, April, 1925, “Les Etudes Fran- 
cais,” by Albert C. Cru in The Bulletin 
of the Institute of French Education 
of Penn State College, April number; “A 
Study of Arithmetic Variability,” by 
John R. Clark and E. Leona Vincent 
in the Journal of Educational Psychol. 
ogy, April number. 

Miss Winona M. Perry addressed the 
Mathematics Section of Brown Univer- 
sity Teachers’ Association in March on 
“The Possibility of Conceptualizing the 
Processes of Thinking as They Occur in 
Plane Geometry.” 

Professor Cru spoke before the Long 
Island Modern Languages Teachers As- 
sociation on “The Importance of Dicta- 
tion in the Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages.” 


MUSIC 


The judges for the text of the 
Teachers College Song, Professors Al- 
lan Abbott, Franklin T. Baker, and 
Peter W. Dykema, on April 20 an- 
nounced that they had unanimously 
awarded first place and prize of fifty 
dollars to Miss Clara H. Perry for her 
verses. They are as follows: 
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A Sonc to TreacHers COLLEGE 


(In lumine tuo videbimus lumen.) 


Mother of Teachers, at thy shrine, 
Pilgrims for truth, we bend the knee; 
Endless the globe-encircling line 
Of those who put their trust in thee 
Mother of Teachers, show us the right, 
Send forth thy Light—send forth thy 
Light. 


Youth in sweet sternness fronts the day, 
Seeking for guidance towards a goal; 
Eager to tread a gallant way— 
With courage strong in every soul. 
Mother of Teachers, blind is our sight, 
Grant us thy Light—grant us thy Light 


Dusk and the darkness cloud our path, 
Wavers our faith in winds of doubt; 
Spare us the tempest of thy wrath— 
With blessed dawn put fears to rout 
Mother of Teachers, O may thy Light 
Shine through our night—shine through 
our night. 


Tumult and sounds of battle rise— 
Staunch be the guardians of thy laws, 
Proud to fling upward to the skies 
The glorious banners of thy cause. 
Mother of Teachers, armed for the fight, 
Lead with thy Light! Lead with thy 
Light! 
Ciara H. Perry, 


A.B. University of Wisconsin, 
Candidate M.A., Teachers College, 1925. 


Since the award a large number of 
students have been working with the 
music for this text and for two others 
which were printed as alternatives with- 
out being awarded the prize. It is 
hoped that the next edition of Tue 
Recorp may be able to print the com- 
plete song with the text and music. 
The judges on the music are Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, Mr. F. S. Andrews and Pro- 
fessor Peter W. Dykema. 

During National Music Week, May 
3 to 9, a group of music students con- 
ducted a very effective daily celebra- 
tion at Teachers College. The program 
included formal and informal singing, 
concerts, lectures, demonstrations, and 
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exhibits. The events were largely at- 
tended and participated in heartily. 

During May Professor Dykema served 
as adjudicator at the State Music Con- 
test at Pittsburgh, Kansas. In June he 
is to be for three days at the State 
Teachers College at Kearney, Nebraska, 
a week at the Agricultural College at 
Logan, Utah, and a week at the Kiwanis 
International Convention at St. Paul, 
Minneapolis. He is international chair- 
man for music of the latter organi- 
zation. 

John W. Neff, a graduate student in 
Music Education, served as adjudicator 
in the North Carolina High School Mu- 
sic Contest, and also at the New Jer- 
sey High School Contest. 

After the return of Professor and Mrs. 
C. H. Farnsworth from South America, 
they were the recipients of several com- 
plimentary social affairs, including a 
tea tendered by Mrs. Margaret Zerbe 
Cowl, a dinner by the advanced music 
students, and a special discussion meet- 
ing arranged by the Music Club. 

The equipment of the music depart- 
ment has been greatly augmented dur- 
ing the past year. Several small pho- 
nographs have been obtained for prac- 
tice rooms and a large one for Milbank 
Chapel which will be used in the new 
appreciation courses. A reproducing 
piano will also aid in these courses. 
Through the affiliation with the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art a complete supply 
of band and orchestra instruments is 
now available for students in classes in 
instrumentation and the rapidly de- 
veloping field of music in the schools. 
All of this equipment will be available 
for the extensive music education pro- 
gram of almost fifty courses which is 
scheduled for the Summer Session. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Professor W. C. Bagley will attend 
the convention of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, from July 20 to 28. 
He will attend as a delegate from the 
N.E.A. 

During the Winter Session of 1925- 


26, Professor Bagley will be on leave of 
absence from Teachers College, and will 
spend his time traveling and writing. 

Professor E. S. Evenden gave a series 
of talks before the teachers at Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, during the first week in 
May. 

Dissertations prepared by the follow- 
ing students majoring in Normal School 
Education have been accepted to date 
during the year 1924-25. 

E. A. Cross: Fundamentals in Eng- 
lish; a Textbook for Students in Teach- 
ers Colleges. 

J. E. Avent: The Summer Sessions in 
State Teachers Colleges as a Factor in 
the Professional Education of Teachers. 

J. S. Noffsinger: A Program for 
Higher Education in the Church of the 
Brethren. 

H. C. Pryor: Graded Units in Stu- 
dent Teaching. 

N. H. Dearborn: The Oswego Move- 
ment in American Education. 

H. Meltzer: The Development of the 
Cue Concepts in the Minds of Children. 

F. B. O’Rear: The Duties of the 
Registrar. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Miss Jane Allen, executive secretary 
of the Dutchess County Health Associ- 
ation and lecturer in rural nursing in 
Teachers College, has now been ap- 
pointed a full-time member of the staff 
of the department of nursing education. 
Miss Allen has devoted her energies for 
the past two years to the development 
of a stronger and better organized rural 
nursing service. She feels that the re- 
cent gathering in Poughkeepsie of one 
hundred representatives of nineteen 
township health committees was a not- 
able event, in that it was the first com- 
ing together as a county group of many 
bodies organized for the specific pur- 
pose of forwarding the county nursing 
program. Dutchess County is used as 
a training center for students in rural 
nursing by the department of nursing 
education. It provides unusual oppor- 
tunities for supervised field work and a 
study of rural nursing problems. 
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A gift to the department of $1000 
for special scholarships was recently 
made by Mr. J. J. Appel, who became 
interested in the work through a stu- 
dent in the Public Health Division. 

The department is much interested in 
the recent announcement of the gift of 
$100,000 to the new School of Nursing 
at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee, by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. This is of somewhat unusual sig- 
nificance because of the admirable op- 
portunities for graduate nurses now de- 
veloping in the Peabody College for 
Teachers under the direction of Profes- 
sor Abbie Roberts, Class of 1922. 

Miss Nina Gage, dean of the Hunan- 
Yale School of Nursing, Changsha, 
China, at present completing work here 
for her Master of Arts degree, reports 
that the maintenance of the teaching 
supervisors and public health nurses 
from America on the school staff is 
being taken over by the Women’s 
Leagues of Yale-in-China in different 
cities. This means that the school will 
now have its own budget for both fac- 
ulty and running expenses, and the 
nursing work will be entirely supported 
by women. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs’s ad- 
dress before the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals on “What 
Becomes of High School Principals?” 
appears in the Ninth Yearbook of the 
Association and is also printed in this 
issue of Tue Recorp. His “Treason, 
Costs, and Industry” was published in 
the Educational Review for March. 

During the spring semester the stu- 
dents of the major course with the pro- 
fessors of the department have visited 
six of the high schools of New York 
City, observing in five of them teaching 
with especial reference to lesson plans 
and questions, and in one the socialized 
form of recitation. 

On March 12 and 13 Professor Briggs 
represented the National Education 
Assocation at a meeting of' the Stand- 
ards Committee of the American Coun- 
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cil on Education. The topics discussed 
were certificates, credit value of units, 
standard terminology, and tests of 
achievement for college students. Pro- 
fessor Briggs was appointed a member 
of a sub-committee on standard termin- 
ology. 

The last meeting of the Secondary 
Group, on April 27, brought to a close 
the series of discussions of personnel 
with an address by Dr. Charles I. Lam- 
bert on “The Adolescent as Seen by a 
Psychiatrist.” Dr. Lambert is associ- 
ate professor of psychiatry at Columbia 
University and has written numerous 
articles in this field. 

On May 2 members and friends of 
the Secondary Club enjoyed a picnic 
which was held on the grounds adjacent 
to the Horace Mann School for Boys 
near Van Cortlandt Park. There were 
about seventy-five enthusiastic picnick- 
ers who took part in the games, songs, 
and story telling, which with refresh- 
ments served in camp style helped to 
make an enjoyable afternoon. A special 
feature of the picnic was a display of 
craftsmanship, such as the building of a 
fire with crude materials. 

At a conference held on junior high 
school education at New York Univer- 
sity on April 24 and 25 addresses were 
delivered by Professor Briggs and Pro- 
fessor E. K. Fretwell. Professor F. W. 
Johnson was a member of the commit- 
tee arranging the meetings. 

An article by Professor Percival Sy- 
monds_ entitled “Equating College 
Marks” appeared in the February num- 
ber of Educational Administration and 
Supervision. Professor Symonds has 
also written an article on “A Social At- 
titudes Questionnaire,” which was 
printed in the Journal of Educational 
Research for May. 

Professor F. W. Johnson attended 
the Educational Conference at Ohio 
State University and the annual School- 
men’s Week Conference at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where he spoke 
before educators gathered at the meet- 
ings. Professor Johnson also addressed 
the members of the Teachers Union at 
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a luncheon held on April 25 at the 
Civic Club in New York City, using 
as his subject “Democracy in High 
School Organization.” 

During April Professor Briggs deliv- 
ered a series of addresses before the 
Minnesota Schoolmen’s Week Confer- 
ence held at the University of Minne- 
sota. On May 8 and og he addressed a 
number of educators at a conference 
of the State of Virginia held under the 
auspices of William and Mary College. 

On April 23 Professor Fretwell ad- 
dressed the United Parents Association 
of New York City at the Washington 
Irving High School on a phase of extra- 
curricular activities. He also spoke be- 
fore the Parents League of New York 
City at the home of Mr. John Hays 
Hammond. 

Professor F. W. Johnson has been 
elected chairman of a committee on a 
curriculum for a group of gifted chil- 
dren who are to enter the Children’s 
University School next September. Pro- 
fessor Briggs and Professor Fretwell are 
also members of this committee, which 
has met several times to plan a program 
for the group of gifted children intend- 
ing to become members of Miss Park- 
hurst’s secondary school and of the 
George Washington High School of New 
York City. 

The members of the Camp Leader- 
ship Course spent five days at Bear 
Mountain putting into effect at the 
camp theories which had been incul- 
cated during the course under the direc- 
tion of Professor Fretwell and various 
specialists. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Tue TEACHERS COLLEGE PROFESSORSHIP 
In EpucaTion AT CANTON CuHRIS- 
TIAN COLLEGE 


The many Teachers College Alumni 
who have taken part in the annual cam- 


paign to raise funds for the support of 
the Teachers College Professor of Edu- 
cation at Canton Christian College, will 
be glad to know that Student Council 
has effected arrangements for a perma- 
nent endowment of a chair of educa- 
tion at that institution. The endow- 
ment fund has been started with the 
sum of $776.48. This the Trustees of 
Canton Christian College are to invest, 
together with further gifts, until there 
is available a fund large enough to 
carry the full support of the pro- 
fessorship. 

Alumni who wish to have a part in 
the permanent endowment fund may 
send contributions in care of the Stu- - 
dents Organization Office, 117 Russell 
Hall, Teachers College. Efforts are be- 
ing made to raise the fund to $1000 by 
the end of the year. 


CHANGES IN STUDENT CoUNCIL 


To meet the changes in Student Gov- 
ernment at Teachers College made nec- 
essary by the elimination of the under- 
graduate classes, Student Council had 
to change its constitution. The most 
important change is that the Student 
Council shall be composed of: 

I. A president, vice-president, and 
secretary; the presidents of all Student 
Organizations recognized by the Student 
Council; three members from the fac- 
ulty without a vote to be appointed an- 
nually by the Dean; an Executive 
Secretary nominated by the Council and 
appointed by the Dean; and a Director 
of the United Financial Campaign, 
instead of representatives of graduate 
and undergraduate schools. 

II. A president, vice-president and 
secretary will be nominated by the Stu- 
dent Council and elected by the student 
body at large; instead of having 
nominations come directly from the 
Clubs. 
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THE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 


President: Mr. Zenos Scott, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

1st Vice-President: Dr. FAnNre W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College. 

2nd Vice-President: Dr. Besstre Lee GAmBriL1, Professor of Education, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Acnes Burke, Instructor, Kindergarten Education, 
Teachers College. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss Entra E. Swan, Executive Secretary, Student Or- 
ganizations, Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reynoxps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teach- 
ers College. 

Members-at-Large: Mr. Franx Pickett, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N.J. 
Miss M. Annie Grace, 300 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Alumni Trustees: Dr. Epwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Miss Mercy J. Haves, 1063 Beaconfield, Grosse Pointe Park, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. 


Address all communications to Rotto G. Reynotps, Field Secretary, 
Teachers College, New York City. 


DR. M. R. TRABUE ELECTED (Ph.D. 1016), of the University of 





PRESIDENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


M. R. Trabue (Ph.D. 1915), director 
of the Bureau of Educational Research 
and professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
was recently elected president of the 
Educational Research Association to 
succeed Dr. E. J. Ashbaugh, of Ohio 
State University. J. W. Osburn (Ph.D. 
1922), of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, was 
elected vice-president, Clifford Woody 
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Michigan, was elected a member of the 
executive committee. 

Dr. Trabue was formerly on the fac- 
ulty at Teachers College as assistant 
professor of education and director of 
the Bureau of Educational Service. He 
took up his work at the University of 
North Carolina in July, 1922. Dr. 
Trabue, in addition to being the direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, is professor of educational ad- 
ministration at the University of North 
Carolina, and chairman of the faculty 
committee on Student Mortality. He is 
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the editor-in-chief of The North Caro- 
lina Teacher, the new magazine of the 
North Carolina Education Association. 


DR. FRED HUNTER HONORED BY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Fred Hunter (M.A. 1919), su- 
perintendent of schools, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, was recently made a Doctor of 
Education by the University of Califor- 
nia. Dr. Hunter received his Master’s 
degree from Teachers College in 19109. 
He has served as superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in various cities and came 
into national prominence when he went 
from the superintendency of the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, schools to that of the schools 
of Oakland in 1917. He has been 
a lecturer in education at the Uni- 
versity of California and at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He was 
elected president of the National 
Education Association in 1921. He has 
written upon a variety of subjects in 
education some of them being the fol- 
lowing: The Ear-Marks of an Efficient 
School System; The Superintendent as 
a Leader in Interpreting the Curricu- 
lum; The Principal and the Superin- 
tendent; Education as a National Is- 
sue; Supervision and the Attainment 
of Objectives of Elementary Education; 
Report of the Committee of 100 on the 
Problems of Tenure. The doctorate 
was conferred upon Mr. Hunter after a 
final public examination which was 
based upon the thesis: Teacher Tenure 
Legislation in the United States. 


MEMBERS OF FACULTY AND 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION IN THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Some members of the survey commis- 
sion investigating the Philippine Islands 
schools are: Director, Dr. Paul Mon- 
roe; Member of Conference Committee, 
Dr. Henry Suzzollo (Ph.D. 1905), Presi- 
dent of the University of Washington; 
Financial Administration, Dr. Carter 
Alexander; Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Dr. Jesse F. Williams; Primary 


Education, Mary E. Pennell (M.A. 
1918), Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City; Elementary 
Schools and Industrial Education, Dr. 
Frederick F. Bonser; Teacher Training, 
Dr. Lester M. Wilson; and Tests and 
Measurements, Dr. Harold I. Rugg. 


ALUMNI CLUBS ENTERTAIN 
GRADUATE STUDENTS FROM 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Some local Alumni Clubs have won- 
dered how they could serve Teachers 
College. The New Haven and Phila- 
delphia Clubs have found a novel way. 

On Sunday, April 26, a group of three 
hundred members of the Graduate Club 
traveled by bus to New Haven where 
they were met at Woolsey Hall, Yale 
University, by Dr. Bessie Lee Gambrill, 
president of the Local Club; Miss 
Marion Sheridan, secretary-treasurer; 
Dr. Annie W. Goodrich, dean of the 
School of Nursing at Yale; Mr. J. L. 
Meader, principal of the State Normal 
School, New Haven, vice-president of 
the Local Club; and Mr. S. M. Brown- 
ell, president of the Yale Education 
Club. Through the courtesy of Dr. 
Gambrill and Mr. Brownell, the Edu- 
cation Club of Yale directed the itin- 
erary. After luncheon at the Commons 
the party was conducted through the 
School of Education Building and over 
the campus, as well as to the Yale 
Bowl, which is ordinarily not open to 
the public on Sunday. The Graduate 
Club members left New Haven in time 
to arrive at Teachers College for their 
regular Sunday evening supper meet- 
ing. Arrangements for the trip were 
made by Mr. Harold Boraas, chairman 
of the Trips Committee of the Gradu- 
ate Club, and Miss Marion Sheridan, 
secretary of the New Haven Club, 
working through Miss Edith E. Swan, 
corresponding secretary of the Alumni 
Association, who is also executive sec- 
retary of Student Organizations. 

The Graduate Club heartily appre- 
ciated the courtesies extended to them 
by the New Haven Alumni Club and 
invited members to be present on the 
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sight-seeing tour of New York City 
which was planned for a Saturday in 
May. Plans are being perfected for a 
Graduate Club trip to Philadelphia. 
The Philadelphia Club, through its sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Erma Ferguson, 
has planned an itinerary to include the 
historical points in the city. 


CLASS OF 1918 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, HELEN Mr- 
DRED OWEN, 514-516 CUTLER Bump- 
1nG, Rocuester, N. Y. 


Helen Adams is doing direct mail ad- 
vertising for twine jobbers in Cleveland, 
Ohio. She has had a two months vaca- 
tion in St. Petersburg, Florida, since the 
first of the year. 

Alice L. Anderson was married April 
8, 1922, to Rev. Roy G. Lundgren. 
For four and one-half years before her 
marriage she was assistant to the audi- 
tor of the Central Leather Company. 
Her husband died in less than two years 
after their marriage. She is now as- 
sistant to the pastor and clerk of the 
Swedish Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn. She has one son, Roy, who 
was born in April, 1923. 

Rama Virginia Bennett has taught in 
the University of Colorado for one year 
and six summers. She taught two and 
one-half years at Kansas State Teachers 
College at Emporia. Last year she 
did graduate work for her Master’s de- 
gree at the University of Chicago, and 
this year is teaching at the University 
of Kentucky. 

Katharine M. Cooper is professor of 
physical education and director of the 
department of physical education for 
women at Utah Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. 

Marjorie Cubberley is demonstration 
manager of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of New York Edison Company. 

Ruth Martin Elliott taught art in the 
University of Kentucky during the year 
1921-1922. In April 1922 she was mar- 
ried to Grant C. Knight, who is pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Kentucky. His book of essays, Super- 
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latives, has recently been published by 
Alfred A. Knopf & Company. They 
have two children, Emily Holladay 
Knight, born February 3, 1923, and 
Dorothy Cochran Knight, born Janu- 
ary 3, 1925. 

Mary Katsin Schapiro (Mrs. J. S. 
Schapiro) is teaching home economics 
in the Thomas Jefferson High School 
in Brooklyn, New York. 

Mary T. Lutz is kindergarten critic 
teacher in the State Normal School at 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Harriette E. MacFadden is teaching 
domestic science in the public schools 
of Washington, D. C., going to three 
different schools each week. She is 
living at the clubhouse of the American 
Association of University Women. 

Blanche Patterson was married to 
Francis T. Mack on November 29, 1917. 
They have three children, Laura Eliza- 
beth, Margaret Stuart, and Harry Pat- 
terson. They are living in Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Blanche Pepple is principal of the 
County Normal Training Class at Pon- 
tiac, Michigan. 

Ethel B. Pickett is associate profes- 
sor of household science at Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo- 
rado. 

Katharine G. Sheldon is dietitian at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. She has been dietitian in hospi- 
tals in Michigan and Illinois. 


MEMORIAL FOR 
DR. ROMIETT STEVENS 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
held in Indianapolis recently, several 
memorials for women prominent in edu- 
cation in our country were established. 
A group of friends of Dr. Romiett 
Stevens pledged the sum of $100 or 
more toward a memorial for her. It is 
felt that many of Dr. Stevens’ students 
will be glad to avail themselves of the 
privilege of contributing to this fund. 
Contributions may be sent to Miss 
Mary Watson Green, Rockford College, 
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Rockford, Illinois, or to Miss Mercy J. 
Hayes, 301 American State Bank Build- 
ing, Detroit, Michigan. 


ALUMNI NEWS 


M. W. Longman (M.A. 1og11) is su- 
perintendent of schools at Muskegon, 
Michigan. He gave a report on taxes 
for education in Michigan at the April 
meeting of Superintendents and Board 
members at Ann Arbor. 

Ernest M. Anderson (B.S. 1918) has 
been head of the department of educa- 
tion and psychology in Central College, 
Fayette, Missouri, since 1923. He was 
married to Miss Elizabeth McKay of 
Boulder, Colorado, August, 1924. 

Charlotte Addison (B.S. 1921) is di- 
rector of the Nutrition Department of 
the N. E. Deaconess Hospital, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Margaret Lane Dozier (BS. 1923) 
has been teaching foods and cookery 
at Pennsylvania State College since her 
graduation from Teachers College. She 
plans to stay there another year. 

Meta E. Mier (M.A. 1920) is an 
assistant in home economics at the 
New Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Hilda M. Stevans (B.S. 1923) ad- 
dressed the Home Economics Section of 
the Ontario Educational Association in 
Toronto in April. The subjects of her 
talks were Art in Dress, and Suggestions 
for Illustrative Material. 

Estelle Windhorst (B.S. 1922) is 
teaching psychology at the Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 

Else Brix (BS. 1922) is teaching 
music in the McKinley Intermediate 
School (Junior High), St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Anna L. Jenkins (BS. 1924) is as- 
sistant director of the Public Health 
Nursing Course in connection with the 
Department of Applied Social Science, 
W. R. U. She was formerly with the 
Cleveland Visiting Nurse Association. 

Marguerite Mackey (B.S. 1918) is 
Dean of Hamilton Institute for Girls, 
187 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


Amy I. Shaw (M.A. 1922) has been 
assistant in English at Teachers College 
for three years. She is also a teacher of 
English in the Evander Childs High 
School, New York City. 

Jacob S. Orleans (M.A. 1921), a can-" 
didate for the doctor of philosophy de- 
gree, is Research Associate, Bureau of 
Educational Measurements, New York 
State Department of Education, Albany. 
He is conducting an English Survey in 
the New York rural schools for which 
with the codperation of the staff of the 
Bureau, he has made an English Survey 
test. He is co-author with Dr. W. W. 
Coxe of a bulletin on “A Year’s Read- 
ing Progress in New York Rural 
Schools.” 

Gretchen Garst (Student in Lower 
Primary 1918-1919) is returning to this 
country on furlough from Tukushima, 
Japan. She will sail on June 16 via 
Panama. 

Jessie Eleanor Moore (BS. 1919; 
M.A. 1922) is assistant editor of Chil- 
dren’s Publications of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Marie L. Bartley (B.S. 1922) has 
been director of physical education at 
Highland Hall, Hollidaysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, for two years. Her program 
includes dancing, gymnastics, swimming, 
sports in season, an annual pageant, a 
spring and fall camp, physiology and 
hygiene. 

J. H. Holst (M.A. 1921), who is head 
of the Department of Education at 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, has been director of the State 
Scholarship Contest for the past two 
years. More than one hundred high 
school students took part in the district 
and state contests this year. 

D. Edgar Rice (Ph.D. 1912) resigned 
his position as supervisor of Vocational 
Advisement for the New York District 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, on December 
1st, 1924, which he had held since July, 
1922, and accepted a position as direc- 
tor of sales training with the Royal 
Typewriter Company of New York 
City. His duties include the preparation 
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of a training manual for salesmen, and 
the personal direction of training sales- 
men connected with about two hundred 
branch offices throughout the United 
States. 

Pearl Alberta Eader (Summer Session 
1915) is head of the department of Eng- 
lish, Allegany County High School, 
Cumberland, Maryland. 

Harriet F. Glendon (M.A. 1922) is in 
charge of the Household Economics De- 
partment, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Reverend Paul E. Baker (M.A. 1921) 
took up work as chaplain of Fisk Uni- 
versity in October of last year. He 
teaches Bible in the College Department 
and a three term elective course in Re- 
ligious Education. The students in this 
latter course conduct a community Sun- 
day School on the campus under super- 
visior and thus get practical experience. 
Mr. Baker conducts worship on Sunday 
morning for the students and super- 
vises the religious life of the campus. 
He was formerly pastor of Morningside 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, 
where he had been for six years. 

Milton Conover (student 1923-24) 
has been appointed assistant professor 
in political science at Yale University. 

Dr. and Mrs. Homer E. Cooper re- 
cently announced the arrival of their 
second son Olin Chassell Cooper. Mrs. 
Cooper was formerly Miss Clara Chas- 
sell (Ph.D. 1920). Dr. Cooper is dean 
of the Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 


Correction 


Edna Emma Lamson (BS. 10918; 
M.A. 1922) is dean of Spelman College, 
first woman’s college in this country, 
if not in the world, for the higher edu- 
cation of Negro women and girls. She 
is also editor of the College paper. 


SUMMER SESSION POSITIONS 
RECENTLY REPORTED 


The following appointments are re- 
ported by the Bureau of Educational 
Service, Teachers College: 


Eleanore Aldworth, athletic council- 
lor, in charge of games and tennis, 
Camp Cotuit, West Barnstable, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Frances Alexander, instructor in Eng- 
lish, Normal School, Huntsville, Texas. 

Lucile Edna Allard, instructor in 
project method and primary methods, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

Palmine Arent, instructor in methods 
in arithmetic, Cleveland School of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ruby Arneson, instructor in art, in- 
terior design, and lettering appreciation, 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania. 

Catherine Avery, teacher of physical 
education, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware. 

Adelaide M. Ayer, assistant professor 
of education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Emma A. Baie, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 

Florence Battle, instructor in demon- 
stration school, North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. 

Frederick Beta, instructor in junior 
high school mathematics, State College 
Demonstration School, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Elizabeth Bigelow, State Normal 
School, Hyannis, Massachusetts. 

Neal Billings, instructor in education, 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

E. A. Bishop, instructor in philosophy 
of education, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Andrew W. Brown, instructor in edu- 
cational psychology, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York. 

Florence Brumbaugh, teacher of sec- 
ond grade, Horace Mann School, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

W. W. Carpenter, instructor in admin- 
istration, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Raymond D. Chadwick, instructor in 
education, University of Buffalo, Buf- 
falo, New York. 
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Claude S. Chappelear, teacher of agri- 
culture and science, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Lenox E. Chase, teacher of geogra- 
phy, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. 

Dorothy Clark, director of water 
sports, Camp Wi-co-su-ta, Bristol, New 
Hampshire. 

J. H. Clement, Washington Univer- 
sity, Seattle, Washington. 

Leila M. Cobb, instructor in primary 
education, State Normal School, Tow- 
son, Maryland. 

Warren B. Cochran, instructor in ge- 
ography, Emory University, Emory 
University, Georgia. 

Mary Conklin, instructor in indi- 
vidual gymnastics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Genevieve L. Coy, councillor, Camp 
Amigo, Woods Hvle, Massachusetts. 

Jane Daniels, councillor, Camp Red 
Wing, Adirondack-on-Schroon, New 
York. 

Elaine Dickinson, assistant in indus- 
trial arts department, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Lydia Dietz, teacher of handwork and 
theory, State Normal School, Oneonta, 
New York. 

Jane O. Dorsey, assistant in speech, 
Teachers College, New York. 

Dorothy Earley, teacher of physical 
education, Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio. 

Anna Eaton, advisor and general 
councillor, Summer Camp, Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts. 

Florence Errant, instructor in physi- 
cal education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Helen A. Field, supervisor in kinder- 
garten-primary methods, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

J. K. Flanders, instructor in adminis- 
tration and supervision, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Ruth A. Folger, instructor in costume 
design and general art, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Ilse G. Forest, instructor in philosophy 
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of education and history of education, 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 

Raymond M. Fretz, instructor in edu- 
cation, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Helen R. Fritch, councillor in charge 
of athletic and recreation work, Camp 
Elberon, Elberon, New Jersey. 

Elizabeth M. Gill, instructor in Eng- 
lish, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Sarah Gilman, instructor in textiles 
and clothing, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. 

Elizabeth Gilmartin, teacher of fine 
and industrial arts, William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Helen Gleason, instructor in home 
economics, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Katharine B. Graves, instructor in 
education and psychology, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

Gladys M. Greenman, teacher of child 
study and curriculum, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Amy E. Hale, teacher of health edu- 
cation for school nurses, Normal School, 
Hyannis, Massachusetts. 

Ashton Hatcher, assistant professor 
of elementary education, State Teach- 
ers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Edna E. Hays, instructor in English, 
College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 

Clara Hepburn, councillor, 
Nyoda, Oakridge, New Jersey. 

Edythe Hershey, instructor in home 
economics, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Kathleen Hipp, instructor in 
music, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Jo Hodges, instructor in primary 
methods, Normal School, University of 
Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 

Elizabeth Howell, councillor in charge 
of dramatics and singing, Camp Wyoda, 
Lake Fairlee, Vermont. 

Prudentia C. Huffman, instructor in 
dancing, Camp Cotuit, West Barnstable, 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 


Camp 
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Dorothy Humiston, instructor in 
physical education, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Extension School, Corydon, 
Iowa. 

Theo. W. H. Irion, professor of edu- 
cational psychology, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Louise Jerrel, head councillor, Holi- 
day Camp, Hackensack, Minnesota. 

Eula A. Johnston, instructor in na- 
ture study and home geography, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

Orpha Jones, dietitian at older girls 
camp, Hanoum Camps, Thetford, Ver- 
mont. 

Pearl Keller, councillor in charge of 
athletics, Camp Inkowa, Lake Green- 
wood, New York. 

Augusta Kriener, teacher of physical 
education, Harrisonburg Normal, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. 

Doris Lake, instructor in home eco- 
nomics and nutrition, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mary Alice Longthorn, councillor in 
charge of swimming, Silver Lake Camp, 
Hawkeye, New York. 

Andrew Leitch, professor of educa- 
tional psychology, Butler College, In- 
dianapolis, Inciana. 

Theo. F. Le='z, Tr., special lecturer 
in educational psychology and tests and 
measurements, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missowzi. 

A. K. Loomis, instructor in educa- 
tional administration, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Katherine Lyons, general councillor, 
Camp Wenonah, Naples, Maine. 

Mamie McLees, instructor in rural 
education, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Jessie McVoy, assistant in textiles and 
clothing, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Edward B. Malcomson, camp direc- 
tor, Boy Scouts of America, White 
Plains, New York. 

Lucile Marine, instructor in educa- 
tion, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. 


Erica U. Mather, councillor in charge 
of dancing and pageantry, Camp Wo- 
tanda, Meredith, New Hampshire. 

Flora S. Matsinger, craft councillor, 
Camp Warwick, Sayner, Wisconsin. 

Mary H. Metz, instructor in hand- 
work and swimming, John Edgar 
Thomas Schools, Elberon, New Jersey. 

Raymond A. Mickel, assistant direc- 
tor and boys’ supervisor, Northover 
Camp, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

Gordon S. Mirick, instructor in junior 
and senior high school mathematics, 
Emory University, Emory University, 
Georgia. 

Harriet E. O’Shea, lecturer in educa- 
tion, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine. 

Bessie Ottoson, teacher of primary 
methods, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania. 

Ralph Dornfeld Owen, instructor in 
history of ‘education, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York. 

Beryl Parker, instructor in demon- 
stration school, Normal School, Frost- 
burg, Maryland. 

Maud M. Patterson, teacher of mathe- 
matics, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Charles C. Peters, professor of social 
education, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 

Katharine Pontius, instructor in phys- 
ical education, East Stroudsburg Nor- 
mal School, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Carol Powell, instructor in music and 
rowing, Tripp Lake Camp, Poland, 
Maine. 

Frederick R. Rogers, assistant profes- 
sor in school administration, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mary V. Rowley, instructor in his- 
tory methods, State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

A. S. Rude, instructor in education, 
Teachers College, Valley City, North 
Carolina. 

Esther Saylor, business manager, Sid- 
ney Lanier Camp, Eliot, Maine. 

Amy I. Shaw, teacher of English to 
Foreigners, Columbia University. 
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Gordon S. Singleton, instructor in ad- 
ministration, Emory University, Emory 
University, Georgia. 

Mrs. Alice Corbin Sies, instructor in 
organization of early childhood educa- 
tion and educational measurements in 
early childhood, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California. 

Mrs. Julia Gleason-Strahan, director 
of home economics, Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts. 

Margaret M. Stroh, instructor in Eng- 
lish, State Normal School, Potsdam, 
New York. 

Helen T. Sutherland, dietitian, Camp 
Hanoum, Thetford, Vermont. 

Fletcher H. Swift, instructor in edu- 
cational administration, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 

Mrs. Blanche Taft, head _ dieti- 
tian, Camp Hanoum, Thetford, Ver- 
mont. 


Martha Thomas, instructor in home 


economics, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 


tute, Auburn, Alabama. 

Alice E. Watson, instructor in psy- 
chology, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Thelma Wetterer, athletic councillor 
in charge of water sports, Camp Wa- 
conah, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

Clarence H. Smeltzer, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

L. D. Van Rossum, assistant in in- 
dustrial arts, Milwaukee State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

W. E. Warner, assistant professor of 
industrial education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mabel H. Wells, teacher of art, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

Delphine Wilde, camp nurse, Camp 
Fenimore, Ottego Lake, New York. 
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French 


Summer School 








McGILL UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE GRADUATES 
Montreal, Que. 


—TEACHERS OF ALL SECOND- 
ARY AND COLLEGE SUBJECTS 


June 30th to August Sth, 1925 —get a choice position thru us— 
Thoroughly French Atmosphere any part of the country. Not an 
ordinary agency. More than half 

French Only Spoken of the State Universities have se- 
Entirely French Staff lected our candidates. College 


: graduates registered exclusively, 
Elementary, Intermediate and except in vocational fields. Ex- 


Advanced Courses ecutives, report your vacancies. 
Teachers, write for details. 


ie the SPECIALISTS’ 
rite for circular to the Secretary EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
French Summer School ODEON BUILDING 


McGill University, Montreal, Que. ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Edwards: The Psychology of Elementary Education 


The treatment of psychology in this book will give the student- 
teacher clear ideas of learning and teaching, and will help in the 
direct use of psychology in the practical situations of the school- 
room. Riverside Textbooks in Education. In press. 


Trow: Scientific Method in Education 


An inclusive yet simple summary of the scientific movement in 
education which places in proper perspective the various types of 
investigation in this field, and which shows the necessity of scientific 
thinking in the solution of educational problems. Riverside Edu- 
cational Monographs. In press. 


Cubberley: An Introduction to the Study of Education 


A brief account of the evolution of the educational system of the 
United States, with special attention to the distinctive features of 
our public school organization. Riverside Textbooks in Education. 

Ready in September. 
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The 
Furnishing and Decoration 


of Homes 


STUDY MATERIAL 
IN LOOSE LEAF FORM 


By 
Ruts Rosinson Trecenza 


A series of twenty-eight plates, 15”x18”. 
The first group consists of illustrations 
of art —— in architecture and in- 
terior decoration, together with simple 
exercises in ee spacing in room ar- 
rangement. e second group,—to be 
used by the student to work out prob- 
lems in water color or crayon,—consists 
of scale drawings of plans and interior 
sections of seven types of houses, to- 
psd with sketches of furniture and 
ecorations at proper scale. The third 
group—eight plates of Historic Orna- 
ment—comprises over three hundred 
sketches illustrative of the great periods 
in art, showing their evolution and the 
influence of national ideals. 

A descriptive manual accompanies the 


charts. 
Price, $2.50 
15% discount on class orders 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College New York City 








THE WESTMINSTER 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


specializes in securing suitable 
teachers for schools, colleges 
and universities — private, 
public and denominational — 
and in assisting trained teach- 
ers to larger fields of service. 


Write today for information to 


Henry H. Sweets, Mer. 
410 Urban Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 














Significant Articles by 


Edward Yeomans 
Harry Elmer Barnes 
Beatrice Hinkle 


10 Jackson Place 





Progressive Education 


A Quarterly Review of the Newer Tendencies in Education 


April Issue 


Subject: Education and International Understanding 


News of Current Educational Events in this Country and Abroad. 
Reviews of Outstanding Educational Books. 


July Issue 
Subject: The Social Studies 


Subjects Planned for Future Issues: The New Child Study, Creative 
Expression through Art, Education for Parenthood. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The Progressive Education Association 


Subscription, including membership in the association, $2.00. Single 
copies, 50 cents. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


Stephen Duggan 
J. Russell Smith 
Harry Overstreet 


Washington, D. C. 
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An important book on a subject of vital wportance to every teacher 


Decoration of the School and Home 


By Tueopore M. Dittaway, Director of Manual Arts, Boston 








Here is a book that shows what a schoolroom may be made by the intelligent selec- 
tion and artistic arrangement of its decorations. 


Mr. Dillaway has made an exhaustive study of this neglected phase of education. 
In this book he points out clearly common faults found in the average school arrange- 
ment, and then by text and illustrations of rearrangement shows how these same 
schools may be made to reflect true artistic quality. 


The text of this book sets forth comprehensively the proper selection and arrange- 
ment of statuary, pictures, busts, bas-reliefs, prints in color and sepia, Japanese 
prints and vase forms, with a complete list of these decorations, showing just which 
are best co-related to the curriculum of each grade. 


Profusely illustrated with colored plates and half-tone reproductions. Beautifully 
printed and bound. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


For Schools and Colleges 
Every Day of the Year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr., 
Home Offices Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches: 
PitrsBurGH, Pa. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 
AUBURN, MAINE 
Mempuis, TENN. 


No charge to employers. 

No charge to candidates till 
placed. 

Positions waiting. 

Correspondence confidential. 








LARGEST TEACHER 
PLACEMENT WORK 


IN THE U. S. 
Under One Management—Di- 
rection of E. E. Olp, 28 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


American College Bureau, 
1256 Amsterdam Ave. New 
York; Chicago Temple, Chicago. 
Exclusively for college, includ- 

ing teachers college, and university 

work. Operates on a cost basis. 


Fisk Teachers Agency, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
National Teachers Agency 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D.C, 


Education Service, 

1256 Amsterdam Ave. New 
York; Steger Bldg., Chicago. 
Includes all kinds of administra- 
tive and departmental work. 
Summer students cordially invited 
to call at our New York office, 1256 
Amsterdam Ave., first block North of 
Whittier Halil. 














CURRICULUM-ADJUSTMENT 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Philip W. L. Cox 
New York University 
The reader who wants a thor- 
ough digest of what is being 
done in progressive schools and 
a workable system for keeping 
his own school efficient and 
alive will find both in this text. 
The author knows the field 
from the inside: his text is 
written from the school’s point 
of view and meets the school’s 
problems. It affords a founda- 
tion on which to build for gen- 
uine service. $2.10 





You can seldom select the school 
you can never select the scholars 
but you can select your Text 


las 








LIPPINCOTT’S HORN-ASH»AUGH 
SPELLING BOOK 
is the practical application to the needs of 
the average classroom of every conclusive 
finding of research into spelling in the grades. 


FOOD FACTS FOR EVERY DAY 

FLORENCE E. WINCHELL 
The first text adapting scientific nutrition to 
the needs and interests of grade pupils 
Miss Winchell has so enriched her fact with 
illustration and anecdote as to make the text 
unusually attractive. The material is thor- 
oughly up-to-date. 


sentebates —"* SILENT READING 

THEL M. HALE 

For second or third grade. Significant ma- 

terial of natural interest is organized to de- 

velop the elements of study habit in the 

primary pupil. Full directions to the teacher 

are incorporated, 

These texts may be seen in the T.C. Library 
Textbook Room. 


Write us for Price-List G 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 


Professional Secondary Education in Teachers Colleges. By At- 


FRED Hati-Quest, Pua.D. 125 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. [No. 
169] 

Insuring Public School Property. By Wittiam T. Me ccuior, Px.D. 
187 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. [No. 168] 

Content and Form in Tests of Intelligence. By Epwin Maurice 


Battor, Pu.D. 74 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. [No. 162] 


An Analysis of Janitor Service in Elementary Schools. By CHaAr.Es 
EverAND Reeves, Px.D. 194 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. [No. 167] 


Some Values Derived from Extensive Reading of General Science. 
Francis Day Curtis, Pa.D. 142 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. 
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A Tentative Inventory of the Habits of Children from Two to Four 
Years of Age. RutH Anprus, Pa.D. 50 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 
75 cents. [No. 160] 


Housing of High School Programs. Paut C. Packer, Pa.D. 51 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. [No. 159] 


Costs of Compulsory Attendance Service in the State of New York. 
Waittier Lorenz Hanson, Pw.D. 122 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 
$1.25. [No. 158] 

The Ventilation of School Buildings. Jonn R. McLure, Pa.D. 
130 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. [No. 157] 


Values of New Type Examinations in the High School. Sterne G. 
Brinkley, Pxo.D. 121 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. [No. 161] 


Fiscal Support of State Teachers Colleges. Freneric R. HAMmILTon, 
Px.D. 51 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.25. [No. 165] 


A Comparative Study of the Mental Capacity of Children of Foreign 
Parentage. By May Bere, Pa.D. 106 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


An Outline of the Principles of Hydrogen Ion Measurement: 
Together with Their Application to Respiration. By Wa ter H. 
Eppy. 28 pp. 30 cents. 

Wood-Rowell Health and Growth Record. By Taomas D. Woop and 
Hucn Grant Rowe. 4 pp. folder, including numbered strip for 
recording individual weight. 10 cents. Discount on quantities. 

Home Economics Education. Studies of Vocational and General 
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Sisson: Educating for Free- 
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FREELAND: Improvement of Teaching. $1.60 
Gates: Psychology for Students of Education. $2.50 


GESELL: Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child. $3.50 
Hati-Quest: Supervised Study in the Elementary 

School. 2.00 
HarAp: The Education of the Consumer. $2.00 
Hines: Junior High School Curriculum. $1.50 
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Edited by Paut Mon- 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Grady and Wade’s 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


One Book for Each Year * 
All Branches of English in One — 
For Elementary and Grammar Grad 
By combining and correlating in one book for each year all branches 
of the teaching of English—Spelling, Graramar, and Oral and Written 


Composition and related activities—the authors have accomplished in 
this series a wholly new and valuable piece of work. 


Each book covers a year’s work divided into ten monthly chapters, 
each containing the following features: 


Oral and Written Composition 


Grammar 

Spelling and Dictation 
Word Building Phonetics 
Dictionary Drills Memory Gems 
Synonyms Poems for Study 
Matches and Reviews Library Exercises 
Exercises in Pronunciation Correct Usage of Words 

and Enunciation Dramatization 


The Horace Mann Reader 


Basal or supplementary. Stress silent reading and reading for appre- 
ciation and for thought. Full of interesting material of permanent 
value. Teacher's Editions for the first three years. New Primer, New 
First Reader, New Second Reader, and full equipment of cards. 

The Horace Mann Series continues to grow. The New Third Reader 
is in the press and will be ready in the Fall. 


Woodburn and Moran’s 
HISTORIES AND CIVICS 


Pathfinders and Pioneers of the New World—4th Grade 

The Makers of America—5th Grade 

Introduction to American History—éth Grade 

Elementary American History—7th & 8th Grades 

The American Community—8th Gr. & Junior H. S. 
From Lief the Lucky, the earliest “Pathfinder,” down to present-day 
people and problems. The admirable organization, and the clear, 
dramatic style of the authors vivify history and civics, and give them 
meaning and interest. Brimming over with the spirit of good citizen- 
ship. Always up-to-date. 

The Woodburn & Moran Series, by general request, also continues 
to grow. The latest addition is the 4th Grade text, now in the press. 
Like “The Makers of America,” it is written in biographical form and 
is illustrated with exceptional pictures. 
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